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BROWNING’S ‘PANERGETIC’ BINOCULAR 


no grape: FIELD AND MARINE GLASS. 
Has 12 Lenses, gives a very large field: of 
view, and exhibits objects with remarkable 
brightness and clearness. 

The ‘ Panergetic’ is the best Binocular for general 
use made; only its price has prevented it from being 
more widely known and used. Now it is reduced 
nearly half iv price. The medium size in Black 
Enamel being £2. 5s., and in Aluminium £8, in best 
Cases complete. 

FULL PARTICULARS BY POST. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 STRAND, LONDON, wW.C. 
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Clarke’s | 
Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD” PURIFIER, 
is warranted to. Cleanse the Blood from 
all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eezema. Bad Legs, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the : 
world, Sold | by Chemists everywhere, 
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Pronounced to be the most Original and Interesting 
List Issued. 364 pages, 8vo. with 370 Reproductions 
of Plates, Portraits, and Title-Pages, post free, 63. 
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‘Any one study, of whatever kind, exclusively. pursued, deadens in the-mind the interest, nay, the perception, 
of any others. —JoHN HENRY NEWMAN. ¥ 


Punctually on the 25th of previous month. Price Sixpence. . Established 1865. 


SCIENCE Gossip. 


Edited by JOHN T. CARRINGTON, Assisted by F. WINSTONE, 
ILLUSTRATED. MOST VARIED CONTENTS. LARGEST CIRCULATION. 
The only Scientific Magazine with Independent Offices 
‘SCIENCE GOSSIP is now one .of the brightest and most diversified 
monthlies for the lover of Science.’—NaTURE, 
SUBSORIPTIONS (6s. 6d. per annum including postage) may begin at any 
time. Send six stamps for specimen copy. 


PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 110 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


All Business and Editorial Communications to be addressed to— 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AN EXILED SCOT. By i. 4. BRYDEN, Author of ‘Gun and 
Camera in South Africa,’ With a Frontispiece by J. S. Crompron, R.I. 
‘ The story is one from which the reader can learn much, wl ile fully enjoying the recita]. The author bas 
broken new and promising ground of romance.'—ScoTsMAN. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the. most Reliable: Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD. WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
__ Skin Diseases. 
Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N:B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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ORGANISED BY 


HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
AND 


CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


£3. 13s. 6d. 
COLOGNE AND ANTWERP TOUR. 


i Extensions to the Rhine, the Black Forest, Munich and 


Dresden. 


£6. 6s. SWISS TOUR. 


Extensions to the Oberland, the Engadine, the Tyrol 
Zermatt, and Chamonix. 


£10. 10s. ROME TOURS. 
£10. 10s. NORWEGIAN CRUISES. 


£21 CRUISE to the NORTHERN CAPITALS: 
St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm & Christiania. 


£31. 10s. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISES. 


Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Eadsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield 
3 3 
TAINE § HISTORY OF Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols, small Miss Emily Faithful, 
demy v0. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 
‘The book is # great one—how great it is not and many one peenenes f Fong ood Seve testified 


possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 

never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the + 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 

there are marvellousappreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 

for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 


No other work on English literature takes so wide and 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 5 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to i 

produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 

60 soundly and effectively.’-—-PALL MALL GAZETTE, Established over a quarter of a century. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane. ate SS SS ee ee = 

afte effects. 
t Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 


Free 
HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- post. In tins 4s. 8d. 
ENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except stun ot Newibey & Sony Darelay€ Soba} Sas _ 


Pend, from 9 A.M. till Sunset. Admission 1s.; Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Ro & Go., Butler & 
on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. erispe, John Thompson, i st all Wholesale 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


























INVESTED FUNDS - £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R,. DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STaR. 

* Full of good humour and buoyancy.’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* He tells the story of his journey in very pleasant style. MANCHESTER OOURIER 

* Very fresh and entertaining . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of ‘lustrations, mauy of, these 
being of a humorous kind, fitting in’ nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the letterpress.” 

LIVERPOOL PosT. 

‘Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route... . The numerocs 

illustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’—DaILy News, 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—COLONIES AND INDIA, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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TRUTH BEST AND SAFEST. 


For ages the fossil remains of sea plants and animals have from time to time been 
found in rocks and on mountains. Somewhere about the seventh century an Arabian 
philosopher advanced the theory that this was because the mountains in which these 
things were found had been created by water. A similar explanation was put forth 
by the engineer-artist, Leonardo da Vinci, in the fifteenth century, and by Palissy the 
Potter in the sixteenth ; but thence onward for more than a hundred years the earth 
was a sealed book to man. Ignorance, prejudice, and vested interests (chiefly eccle- 
siastical) stood in the way of that sort of investigation. The effort to acquire exact 
knowledge was extra hazardous in those days, and it was still more risky to publish 
it. A Dominican Monk, Giordano Bruno, said he believed the earth turned on its 
axis; and they roasted him alive for it on February 17th, 1600. 

But, then, none of us is afraid of that now. The only excuse for ignorance—at 
least of matters which have been unearthed and cleared up—is want of time to study 
the subject and to read what is written. And for men in certain responsible positions 
even this apology will not avail. Chemists must know their acids and gases; miners 
must know their minerals; navigators must know the way across the trackless ocean ; 
and the surgeon must know how the body is made and the relative functions of all its 
organs. 

oriad a particular doctor known what it was his duty to know he never would have 
told a woman patient of his that all her trouble was due to weak action of the heart. 
For, as the sequel showed, it was not so; and the mistake came near proving fatal to 
her. ‘In October, 1890,’ she tells us, ‘I became low, weak, and prostrated. I had no 
desire for food, and the little I ate gave me intense pain at my chest and around the 
waist. There was also a horrible gnawing sensation in the stomach which nothing 
relieved, and I was much troubled with palpitation and pain around the heart. A 
little later my breathing came to be so bad I had to be bolstered up whilst in bed. 

‘I then began to lose strength rapidly, and grew so feeble I could no longer move 
about; and was obliged to take to my bed. There I lay for four long months— 
being nursed night and day. From a strong healthy woman I was in six months 
reduced to a mere shadow of my former self. I had a doctor attending me. Several 
times he examined my heart and said all my trouble was due to a weak action of 
the heart. I took bottle after bottle of medicine without benefit. I was now as near 
death’s door as anyone could be and live, and had given up hope. Yet I am now in 
good health, and thus it came to pass: 

‘In April, 1891, my sister, living at Bath, wrote and urged me to try a medicine 
called Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I had no great expectations of its doing me good, but 
my husband procured a bottle from Mr. R. Widdowson, the Chemist at Bulwell. 
After taking it for a week, I felt much better. My appetite revived, and my food 
caused me no pain. My breathing also was easier. For these good reasons I con- 
tinued to use this medicine, and in ten days I was able to leave my bed. I was still 
very weak, but getting stronger every day. Not long afterwards I was able to walk 
about, and in three months I was well as ever. I consider that Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
saved my life, and desire other sufferers to hear of it. I am therefore willing my 
statement should be published if you think it may do good. I will answer any 
inquiries. (Signed) Matilda Walter, 22 Chatham Street, Highbury Vale, Bulwell, 
Nottingham, October 30, 1894.’ 

The error in this case consisted in the false assumption that Mrs. Walter's disease 
was of the heart, when in fact it was of the digestion and of the digestion only. The 
weakness of the heart was due solely to the general weakness of the whole body— 
and that resulted from the patient’s inability to digest sufficient food to sustain her 
strength. In that fact lies the very nature of dyspepsia—the most prolific of evil of 
all our ailments. Under its influence all the organs of the system are more or less 
crippled—as a watch ticks faintly and loses time when the spring is almost uncoiled. 
When Mother Seigel’s Syrup corrected the digestion, food began to do its good work, 
strength returned, and the heart acted as it should. How simple, how natural! Let 
us try, my friends, to know the truth—for ignorance travels ever in darkness. 
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NOW READY. 


THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOCRAPHICAL SECTION 


Gentleman's Magazine Library, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 
CONTAINING 


STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUFFOLK. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN— 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
Kent and Lancashire. 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. 
Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Northumberland. 
. Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Rutland. 
10. Shropshire and Somersetshire. 
The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable 


information concerning the Counties of England, which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers, 
Antiquaries, and others, 
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In handsome royal 8vo. with 185 Illustrations, appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 21s. 


The Municipal Parks, Gardens and 


Open Spaces of London: 


THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Lieut.-Col. SEXBY, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute. 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient Documents. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


Jerusalem: the City of Herod and Saladin. 


By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. FOURTH EDITION. 
With a new Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


*It will be well to state our conviction that of all English books dealing with the Crusades, it is, so far as 
we know, by far the best, Mr. Besant ... has a splendid me to dilate upon, and he does not misuse his oppor- 
tunity. From the first page to the last the interest hardly ever flags. ... We have hardly anything but praise 
for its general spirit, its execution, and its style. . . . For all general purposes his work is ‘he one for an English 
reader who wishes to get an interesting and trustworthy account of the Crusading age. He flings himself with 
enthusiasm into the rush of battle, and he sympathises with the men about whom he writes.’—GUARDIAN. 


‘ The everlasting fascination of “ the City of Sacred Memories,” and the revived curiosity about the sites of 
the Holy City since the receat explorations, render this volume of commanding interest in its subject-matter, 
while it is characterised also by a large and liberal spirit in its general purpose,’—DaILy NEws. 

‘Mr. Besant tells us something of the genesis of the book, and the respective shares of the late Professor 
Palmer and himself in the compilation. . . . It has a special value of its own, not common to other books on 
Jerusalem, in that it tells more about the Mohammedan side of the stcry than has been usual, and this is a great 
gain to the scholarship of the matter.—CuurcH TIMES. 


‘The annals of the Holy City possess a fascinating attraction to men of all races and believers of all creeds, 
cr of no religious creed whatever, and the light thrown upon questions of topography by recent explorations 
has further stimulated the enthusiasm of the public at large as well as of explorers. . . . In describing the 
marvellous events of these 1,200 years, Jewish, Ohristian, and Arabic writers have been laid under contribution, 
and the average reader, who, in the present days of hurry and unrest has no time for Josephus or even for the 
brilliant pages of Gibbon, will here find all the facts clearly marshalled and the conclusions drawn with candour 
and discrimination. In his preface Mr. Besant summarises the results of the exploring labours of Oonder, Sir 
Oharles Warren, Schick, aud others, among the city’s foundations, and claims that the exact sites of many 
interesting spots may now be considered to be definitely ascertained. —DaiLy TELEGRAPH, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S STANDARD WORKS 


FOR STUDENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


DLL LLL POI 


THE yy MATURAL HISTORY. Ejited 
HaRMER, M.A., and A, KE, SHIPLEY, M.A, 
Medium 8vo. 17s. net each vol. 

Vol.iI. Flatworms. By F. W.GAMBLE, M.Sc.— 
Nermertines. By Miss L. SHELDON.—Thread worms, 
&c. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A.—Rotifers, By —~ 

HarrToe, M.A., a By W 
BLAXLAND BxNHAM, D.Sc.— Earthworms and 
Leeches. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A., F.RS.— 
—) &c. yt rt E. SHIPLEY, M.A.—Polyzoa. 


By 8. 

Veli Ill. Molluscs and Brachiopods. By tke 
Rev. A. H. Cookr, M.A., A. E, SurpLey, M.A., and 
¥. R. OC. REED, M.A. 

Vol. V. "Faate, Myriapeds, and Insects. By 
Apam SEDGwIcK, M.A., F. G. SINCLAIR, M.A, 
and Davip SHarP, M.A. Illustrated. 

Vol. IX. Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations by G. E. Lopes. 


ESSAYS | v9 MUSEUMS AND OTHER SUBJECTS 
UY WITH NATURAL HISTORY. by 
ie; Wenaain tomes FLOWER, K.C.B., D.C.L., D.Sc., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.B.0.8., PZS., Oorrespon- 
- of the Institute of France, &v. Demy 8vo. 
net, 


BATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES | = 
BURNK. By GILBERT WHITE. With N 
oy fea BUCKLAND, a Chapter on ‘Antiquities i 
Lorp SELBORNE, and New Letters. lllustrated by 
P, H. DELAMOTTE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Orown 8vo. 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
FRANCIS TREVKLYAN BUCKLAND, late Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Fisheries. Popular Edition, with a 
few Illustrations. Mach Series separately, in small 
8vo., price 2s. 6d., as follows :—lst Serics.—Rats, 
Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c, 2nd Series. 
—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, 
Eels, Herrings, Whales. 3rd Series.—Wild Ducks, 
Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. 4th Series. 
—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, 
Salmon, &c. 


IN bv AUSTRALIAN BUSH AND ON THE 

T OF THE CORAL SKA : being the Experi- 

pon am Observations of a Naturalist in Australia, 

New Guinea, and the Moluccas. By RICHARD 

SEMON. With 86 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Il.us- 
trated. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


A SKETCH OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 

RALIA. With some Notes on Sport. By 

es G. AFLALO, F.Z.S. Illustrated by F. 
SeTH. Orown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 

cences and Researches in Danby-in-Oleve- 

land. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.O.L., Cancn 

of York and Incumbent of the Parish. With Maps 

and Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 5s, net. Illus- 
trated Edition. 12s. net. 


AN JATRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SEA- 
EDs. By GworGe MuxRAY, F.KS.E, F.LS., 
oer of the Department of Botany, British 
Museum, With 8 coloured Plates aud 88 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 


THE NATURAL STORY > Sy MARKET- 
ABLE MAR HE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. ee . phd ot the Council of of 
the Marine Biological Association, especially for 
the use of those interested in the sea-fishing in- 
dustries. By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, N.A., Oxon. 
Witha Preface by Prof. E. Ray LanxkesteEr, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 





WILD BEASTS AND THEIR WAYS. Remini- 
scences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 
1845-88, By Sir SamugL WHITE Baker. With 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Extra 
crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

BEAST AND MAN IN INDIA. A Popular Sketch 
of Indian Animals in their Relations with the 
People. By JoHN Lockwoop Kipiine, O.LE. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Extra crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WORKS BY A. R. WALLACE, F.R.S. 
THE tf ARCHIPELAGO : the Land of the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
aon | Treva.” With Studies of Man and Nature, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revieion 
and Attempted Solution of the Problem of Geo- 
logical Climates. With Illustrations and Map; 
Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

DARWINISM : an Exposition of the Theory of Natu- 
ral Selection, with some of its applications. With 
Maps and Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo. 9s. 

THE GRAF RICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 

LS; with a Study of the Relations of 
Living 2 and Extinct Faunas as elucidating the Past 
Ohanges of the Earth's Surface. With Maps and 
Illustrations. In 2 vols, Medium Svo, 42s, 


A TEET-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By T. Jerrrry 

PaRKER, D. .R.S., Professor of Biology in the 

University ot ‘Otago, Dunedin, N.Z., and WILLIAM 

A. Haswe.t, M.A., DS&c., ERS. Professor of 

Biology in the -University of Sydney, N.8.W. 

With numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. 
Medium vo. 36s. net. 

ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature 
Studies. By Prof. L. O. MIALL, F.R.S. With 
Iliustrations chiefly by A. R. Hammonp, F.LS, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF AQUATIC INSECTS. 

By L. UC. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor ot Biology in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
by Dr. ARNOLD LANG. With Preface to the Eng- 
lish Translation by Professor Dr. EnNsT HAECKEL. 
Translated into English by Henry M. BERNARD, 
M.A. Cantab., and MATILDA BERNARD, Part L., 
8vo. 17s. net. Part If., completing the Anatomy 
of the Invertebrates, 8vo, 17s. net. 
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UNITED 8 

AND TEE. ANTILLES fin THE YEARS Ta, 

1816, 1820, and 1824, By CHARLES WATERTON, 
Esq. New Edition. Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Woop. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Peopte's Edition, medium 4to. sewed, 6d. 

AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BiOLOGY. By G.B. Howes. With a Preface by 
Prof. HUXLEY, F.R.S. Medium 4to. 14s. 

SUNMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 

By W. WakDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of ‘A Year 
with the Birds, &c, Crown 8vo. 65. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS, By W. Warpr Fowler, 
M.A. With Illustrations by BryaNx Hoox. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warpe 
Fow.er, M.A. With Lilustrations by BRYAN 
Hoox. Third Edition, Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S. 


THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF IN- 
SECTS. With Llustrations, 3s,6d. Nature Sertes 
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Comrades All. 


‘By WALTER MATHAMS, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Jack Ahoy.’ 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


‘Lord Roberts, who knows the British soldier well, has said of thesé stories, in his interesting Introduction, 
“They may be read with benefit by any one because of the excellent feeling and principles they inculcate, and 
they will, I feel sure, strongly appeal to my comrades in arms.” ’—LITERATURE. 

‘ The investment of a few shillings in supplying a copy of ‘‘ Comrades All” for every barrack-room at home 
and abroad would work much good, and prove of absorbing interest to those who make themeclves acquainted 
with its pages.—BroaD Arrow. 

‘Short, stirring essays on the episodes of life. Though especially written for soldiers, the book has a 
message for many others besides. . . . This high praise from such a quarter (Lord Roberts) is fully deserved by 
this bright and cheery little volume.’—Lioyp’s NEws. 

*The book deserves right well the hearty commendation which Lord Roberts gives it, for it displays 
excellent feeling, and inculcates principles which are as good for followers after peace as they are for comrades 
in arms,’—CHRISTIAN. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


How to Get on the Stage, 


and How to Succeed there. 


By LEOPOLD WAGNER, Author of ‘The Stage with the Curtain Raised’ &c. 


*Is largely made up of theatrical stories, showing how certain well-known performers have risen from the 
ranks, so to speak. . . . It is interesting and sometimes amusing.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

* Stage-struck youths and maidens might do worse than read “ How to Get on the Stage.” It gives a great 
deal of information concerning the stage by one who evidently knows the ropes well, and many practical hints 
calculated to be useful. The book contains a good deal of general interest.’—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘It is a very readable book even for the general reader, unfolding, as it does, not only a truthful tale for 
those who would climb the ladder of fame by means of the stage, but including all manner of interesting facts 
and anecdotes about those who have long since arrived.’— PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“Mr. Wagner has written a sensible book. . . . These pages are full of shrewd, practical hints, and the tone 
of the book is wholesome and manly... . There are some lively asides in the volume, a few good stories, and 
plenty of common sense.’—SPEAKER. 

‘ Mr, Wagner’s counsels of experience should go far to help the intelligent student of the stage.’ 

MANCHESTER COURIER. 

‘The work is certainly practical, and the narration of numerous stories of a humorous character renders it 
also entertaining.’—MorNING Post. 

* His advice is sound and various and entertaining.’—ACcADEMY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Records of Vincent Trill, 


of the Detective Service. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumph,’ ce. 


* Display, in the author’s freely running style, his unusual powers of fluent invention in the field of human 
depravity. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘If ever a man could see through a stone wall it was Vincent Trill. Probably his mother and the mother of 
Sherlock Holmes were sisters. ... Mr. Donovan's style is well known, and this book is quite equal to its pre- 
decessors.—-GLASGOW HERALD. : 

* Here we have real crimes, real criminals, and real processes of detection. Such a book will always find 
readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Dick Donovan seems aa versatile and fresh as ever in bis startling and intensely attractive stories... . 
The stories are just feests of ingenuity.’ —PeRTHSHIRE CONSTITUTIONAL. 

‘Of their kind, the stories are distinctly clever, and we can quite believe that readers who delight in the 
sensational will glue their eyes to the book from beginning to end.’—PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Doom of Siva. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 


‘A well constructed and not unexciting story. —LrrgRaARY WORLD. 
‘The story is well constructed and ably written ; it will enchain the reader's attention to ms end.’ - 
AILY NEWS. 
‘Mystery and murder of the good old-fashioned sort are the leading characteristics of Mr. Speight’s new 
romance. It is a stirring straightforward tale, skilfully handled and excellently told. ... The interest is 
cleverly kept up to the last page.’—PusBLisHEns’ CIRCULAR. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S LIST. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


A POPULAR EDITION in ONE VOLUME of ABOUT 740 PAGES, price 12s. 6d. net, of the MOST 
IMPORTANT and SUCOESSFUL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY ever Pub! . 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


*,* Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY have pleasure in announcing that they are about 
to PUBLISH a NEW and MUCH CHEAPER EDITION of this WORK. The Two-volume 36s. Edition, of which 
-—, Thousands have been sold, will still be published. 

he New Edition has been carefully Revised throughout by the Author. 











with Illustrations, Ma) d Battle Plans, in a compact small octavo form, handsomely bound in cloth ~ 


an 
extra, cut edges, price T VE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE net. 





NOW READY.—SEOOND EDITION, carefully revised throughout, including the latest facts up to the close cf 
the Spanish rule. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, Mapsand Plans. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 640 pp. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: a Political, Geographical, Ethno- 
graphical, Social, and Commercial History of the ine Archipelago and its Political Dependencies, 
embracing the whole period of Spanish Rule. By JoHN FOREMAN, F.R.G.S, 

‘A better book to read on the subject could scarcely be imagined, and 7 value is enhanced by excellent 
maps, which are likewise brought down to date.’—WORLD. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS: the Story of a Great Guild. By 
LEADER ScoTT, Hon. Mem. Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, Author of ‘The Renaissance of Art in 
Italy,’ ‘Tuscan’ Studies,’ ‘ Echoes of Old Florence,’ ‘Handbook of Sculpture,’ &c, About 80 Full-page 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 454 pp. 21s. 

ALSO—A SPECIAL EDITION limited to 100 Oopies. Orown 4to. Printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, 


the Illustrations ted on Japanese Paper, 3 Guineas net, 
The work is divided into 4 Books, treating respectively of : I. Romano-Lombard Architects; II. The First 


Foreign Emigrations of the Guild ; ILI. Romanesque Architects; IV. Italian Gothic and Renaissance Architects. 
(/mmediately. 


THE ROMANCE OF AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING. By 
FirtH Scott, Author of ‘The Track of Midnight’ &c. Illustrated with 9 Maps, showing the route Af each 
Explorer, and sever‘ Illustrations. Orown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


Vols. I-III. ready. Vol. IV. nearly ready. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 


THE PRESENT. By Wa. Lamp Ciowgs. Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and 
orders will be taken either for Sets or for separate Vols. In 6 handsome royal 8vo, vols. 25s. each net. 


ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. By Frep. T. Janz. 
Edition for 1899. Entirely revised and with many Additions, giving Portraits of every Man-of-War in the 
world. With Letterpress in Four Languages. Oblong 4to, cloth gilt, lds. [ Ready. 


BOOKS WORTH READING: a Plea for the Best and an Essay 
towards Selection, with a List of Famous Books for Leisure Reading, and a short Introduction to about 
Righty Books of the world’s Great Authors. By Frank W. Rarrety, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 

. 6d. 


(Ready. 
FICTION. 


NEW VOLUME BY OUIDA. 
LA STREGA, and other Stories. By Ourpa, Author of ‘ Massarenes,’ 
* Moths,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


OUR CODE OF HONOUR: a Romance of the Frontier War. By 
Kate Hors Hunt ty, Author of ‘ Wedlock and her Skeleton Key’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 
* The aim of the author appears to be the condemnation of the theory that every married woman is “fair 
prey ” if she yield to aught save brute force. The setting of the story is good, for Mrs. Hope Huntly writes with 
special knowledge of the two Indias.’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S 2s. 6d. STANDARD NOVELS. 
HERNANI THE JEW. By A. N. Homer. 
THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT. ByG. Fits Scorr. | 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, — 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


An Attempted Elucidation. By Cuming WALTERS, Crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Just ready. 
PICKWICKIAN STUDIES. ' 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.8.A. Fep. 4to. cloth, price 5s. net. [Nearly ready. 


UMBRA CCQLI. 


By CoMPTON READE. Contents: I. Mirage. II. Ultra. III. The Bridge of Souls. 
Super-royal 16mo. bound in parchment, with red lettering, price 2s, 6d. net. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN.— ‘Your impressive poem.’ 
THE WEEKLY BUDGET.—‘A very fine poem,’ 
THE CHRISTIAN MILLION,.—‘ A poem marked by much strength of movement and vivid portraiture” 


ALL WE LIKE SHEEP. 


A Novel. By an ANONYMOUS WRITER. 16mo, 172 pages, price 1s. 6d. in paper ; 
2s. in cloth. 

THE CRITIC calls it ‘A Lesson 1x JuDGMENT,’ and says: ‘I have found “All We Like Sheep” inténeely 
interesting. Frances Roy, the heroine, is strongly and even brilliantly drawn. ‘The story of her renunciation, 
the subsequent scene between herself and her aged father, and her reappearance in the social world, are set forth 
with sympathy and vigour. An extremely clever prologue and epilogue are notable features of the volume. The 
writer is one of the most powerful and moving women writers whose work I have recently had cause to consider. 
Affording a more than usually charming study of character and circumstance.’ 


MURDER BY WARRANT. 


A Novel. By E. T. CoLiis. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi-254, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LITERARY WORLD.— Mr. Collis ... makes his point; the picture of the stupid ruffian, con- 
demned, knowing himself innocent, in possession of small details which, used intelligently, would have thrown 
light upon the matter, but thought unimportant by his counsel, yet meeting the prospect of death with philoso- 
phic courage, is something more than pathetic—it is convincing.’ 








NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 


Vol. V. No. 80. LEADING CONTENTS. June 1899. 


AN OLD MAN’S REMINISOENCES OF PRINCE BISMAROK. By A. ANDRAE-ROMAN, 

THE SCIENTIFIC CAUSE OF PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By E. J. BuLtEN. 
MILITARY ORGANISATION. By Major F, C., Onmspy-JoHNson. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. By Colonel G. H, Trevor, C.S.I. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN BARRISTER. By Sir Witt1am RAtTTIGAN, QC. 
CHURCHWOMEN AND STATESWOMEN. By T. H. 8. Escorr. 

GOETHE. Pant V. (Conctusion). By Joszepu Forster. &c., &c., &c. 


Monthly, price SIXPENCE net. Eight Shillings per annum, post free. 


CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 


OF FICTION (Late Chapman’s). 
Vol. XIII. No. 50. LEADING CONTENTS. June 1899, 


THE LEGACY OF BARBEROUSSE. By Epwarp PAaten. 

THE POLYMETIS CLUB MYSTERY. By W. F. WALLER. 

A ROMANTIO TALE. By Wi.iaM Sarriaw. 

CONFESSIONS OF A FREE LANCE. By Epwin OLIVER. 

A PASSION OF THREE. By KrNeTon PaRkEs, 

BEETON: A GIRL OF TO-DAY. A True Story. By RaTCLIFFB Hoarg. 
SYLVIA ARDEN (Serial). By OswaLp CRAwFURD. 


Monthly, price SIXPENCE. Eight Shillings per annum, post free. 








London: THE NEW CENTURY PRESS, Lumen, 484 Strand, W.C. 
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2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portrait, 24s. 


REMINISCENCES 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Author of ‘A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.’ 


‘One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of the multitude of racy and sparkling estimates 
of the great people of the Victorian era. Open either of his two volumes at any page and you will 
discover something to arrest your interest.—Damy Matz. 

‘These admirable “ Reminiscences.” That they will be widely read goes without saying; and 
that all who pick them up will enjoy their delightful pages is equally certain. —Damy TELEGRAPH. 

‘This fascinating work. Mr.McCarthy’s capacious memory travels over nearly half a century of 
public life, political and literary. The volumes are a mine of generous appreciations, and they form 
the happiest of supplements to their author’s “ History of Our Own Times,” ’—Datity CHRONICLE. 

‘Mr. McCarthy deserves general gratitude for this latest proof of his versatility and skill as an 
interpreter of the life of our own day.’—STanparp. 

*Mr. McCarthy’s “Reminiscences” are delightful. He has every qualification for this 
fascinating kind of literature. The art of the story-writer is in his fingers, in his heart, and in his 
head... . Delightful gossip..—-Damty News. 

‘No more readable book of recollections has been published; it is sure to appeal successfully 
to the lovers of bright writing.’—GLoBE. 

‘His style gives the impression of the most fluent and sparkling conversation. ... The two 
volumes form a record of English society worthy of being placed alongside the political History for 
which Mr. McCarthy has been so greatly esteemed—and no praise for them could be more fitting 
or significant.’—-BrRMINGHAM Post. 

* Out of a well-stored memory Mr. McCarthy gossips as few men can, and his charming style 
vividly reproduces scenes that are of historic interest, or illustrates striking characteristics in great 
men... with a grace that is all his own.’—LiveRPooL Post. 

‘Mr. McCarthy has known many distinguished people, and engaged in many interesting trans- 
actions, in the course of his long and honourable career, and in these pages he writes of them dis- 
creetly, frankly, and with the touch of human interest that his double career as politician and 
novelist has so well fitted him to appreciate. —Guiascow HERaLp. 

‘To dip into these volumes is like taking a chair in a cosy nook with an old friend who has 
ranged from San Francisco to Constantinople, who has talked with politicians of all ranks and 
orders from Bismarck to Biggar, from Kossuth to Carnarvon.’—FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

‘ We venture to predict that they will be read with as keen an interest as anything that has 
come from Mr. McCarthy’s pen.’-—LEEpDs MERcuRY. 

‘The volumes are distinguished by what are now the well-known characteristics of Mr. McCarthy's 
temper and style. Since he surprised the world, more than two decades ago, by the limpid clear- 
ness, the fine temper, and the easy and unaffected picturesqueness of the “ History of Our Own 
Times,” everybody is aware that he is master of a style which resembles, in its simplicity, its 
unforced strength, and its sweetness of temper, that of Oliver Goldsmith more than does the style 
of any other writer. These volumes can be taken up at almost any page, and the reader will find 
it difficult to lay them down again.’—T. P. O’Connor, in the Sunpay Datty TELEGRAPH. 

_ ‘Those who have been looking forward toa treat in Mr. McCarthy’s “ Reminiscences ” will not be 
disappointed. It is, so far, the book of the year, and the book of the year it is likely to remain. . . . 
The public will, we are certain, vote the “ Reminiscences” a charming book.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

One of the most genial and entertaining books of literary and political reminiscences that 
have ges for a long time.’-—ScoTsman. 

‘Poets, painters, and politicians; actors, actresses, and adventurers; Bohemians, exiles, and 
refugees; editors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession across Mr. McCarthy's bright 
and sparkling pages. They are in truth a goodly company, a striking series of pen-pictures.’—Pa.u 
Mau GazErre. 

‘One of the best books of reminiscences that have appeared of late years. As a contribution 
to modern history it has great value.—East ANGLIAN Times. 

‘Mr. McCarthy has written one of those books of reminiscences in which any living con- 
temporary, however oe per and fastidious, might be glad to find his name.’—OBsERVER. 

‘They overflow with the milk of human kindness—there is scarcely an unkind word from the 
first page to the last—and they are full of good stories of men and women who have figured 
conspicuously in English public life..—-Sunpay Tres. 

‘The first volume offers some of the most delightful reading that has been produced of late 
ycars.’—PHaEnix. 

‘The “Reminiscences” are a delightful literary event for all who can relish the frank and 
pleasant talk of such a man about men and things and books; but to those who have ever listened 
to that talk they are doubly interesting and delightful. Few living men have seen so much of life, 
literature, and public affairs in their various aspects.—Morninc LEADER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. - 


Madame Izan: a Tourist Story, 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ‘ Mrs. Tregaskiss’ &c. 


‘Mrs. Campbell Praed, under the spell of the ineffable charm of Japan for an imagination so vivid, percep- 
tion so keen, and a sense of ratural and artistic beauty so refined as hers, could not fail to lend fresh attraction 
to the country whose history is justifying its symbolic name more fullyday by day. Her newstory, “ Madame 
Izan,” is in itself an exotic flower of fiction of the most original kind, as little like the ordinary novels of the 
time, or indeed of her own preceding works, as the orchids from the amazing Madagascar coast-line forests are 
like our cottage-garden flowers. ‘‘ Madame Izin” is one of those rare stories which make the reader feel that 
the writing ofjthem has been a continuous pleasure—never a task.... The narrative is quite charming, 
everybody in it is alive : the leading situation is as amusing as it is new, and Madame Izan, recently restored to 
the sense of sight, so beautiful, so completely individual, is skilfully contrasted with Mrs, Bax, her companion, a 
novel variety of widow, and a signal success.’—WoORLD. 

*“ Madame Izan” isa fresh and striking character-siudy, and the novel as a whole is brightly written and 
extremely interesting.’—GLascow HERAID. 

‘A bright, bizarre novel, suffused by Eastern colour.’-—ACADEMY. 

*Itis delightfully written from first-hand observation, and full of enteitaining touches and impressions. 
But there is more in the book—a light and pleasant love story, which is developed sketchily and romantically. 
The book is sure to be heartily enjoyed by all who are interested, either from knowledge or from curiosity, in 
the smartest of the nations on the sunny side of the world.’—ScoTsmAn. 

‘The narrative is handled with Mrs. Praed’s usual alertness, and the humours of ths lady journalist and the 
fussy valetudinarian lend piquancy to the recital.’—SrrcraTor. 

‘The fascinations of Japan are without limit, and we feel them more strongly than usual after reading 
“ Madame Izan.” ’"—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* The tale is most readable, and written with all the distinction of style which we expect from the gifted 
authoress, while it gives us an admirable “ colour-picture ” of life in the bizarre East.—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘Mrs. Campbell Praed’s beautiful and delicate story. .. . The book is a model of craftsmanship, the charac- 
terisation is full of insight and humour, and the style glows with the sunshine of Mrs. Praed’s own native 
land,’—LITERARY WORLD. 

* The tourist in Japan may take up Mrs.Oampbell Praed’s novel and do his touring over again with no little 
enjoyment,’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

* All Mrs, Praed's charm of style and brilliant powers of description are to be found in “ Madame Izan.”... 
The plot is highly original.'—Da1ty NEws. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The President of Boravia. 


By GEORGE LAMBERT, Author of ‘ The Power of Gold.’ 


‘A story of political adventure, personal peril, and successful treasure-hunting. ... We can recommend 
the story to anyone who wishes to while away an hour or two. It is a good example of a well-known type in 
fiction.’ —SPEAKER. 

‘ As exciting a book as one could wish to read. The flight of the President to the treasure-chamber would 
thrill the most jaded novel-reader. . . . Those who are fond of breathless tales of adventure onght on no account 
to miss this book.’~—BooxMan. 

‘Mr. Lambert’s stirring narrative.’—EcHo. 

‘This story is really a triumph in its line, for it shows us an undaunted writer who deliberately adopts two 
“done-to-death” themes and makes them thorougbly acceptable. His courage is justified; his apocryphal 
potentate is a brand-new personage, and his hidden treasure discovers itself, with no vexatious delays about it 
either, or laborious plausibility, after an equally novel fashion. How these excellent things are done it is not 
for us to tell; we are here to praise Mr. Lambert, not to betray him. The style is as good as the story; the 
President's daughter is as lovely and charming a girl as we have seen in print; her father is the beau idéal of 
the author’s most original idea ; there is not a lagging line in the narrative, and we especially invite attention 
to John Burch, the South Devon man, who accompanies to the Republic of Boravia the indispensable engineer 
to whom the story tacks itself. Burch is an actual living person; his delightful common sense, his sturdiness, 
his dialect, his one-ideadness, and his stolid ingenuity make an impression of reality, with a dash of humour in 
it that of itself would give this stirring story the best of characters. WORLD. 

* Pleasant and interesting tale. . . . Readable and entertaining story. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘A pleasantly readable story. . . . Offers agreeable occupation for an idle hour or a railway journey. 

': ye ACADEMY, DalLy Mar. 

‘Mr. Lambert tells his story in a brisk, straightforward manner.’—SPECTATOR. 

* All these marvellous matters are related with vigour and some cunning.'-—MORNING LEADER. 

*Buoyantly enough written to be pleasant reading; it should prove enjoyable.'—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Lambert has combined the ingredients as one might get Nathaniel Gubbins to mix a fancy drink. 
“The President of Boravia” may be described as a romantic cocktail .. . his story deserves commendation.’ 

GLascow HERALD. 

*“ The President of Boravia” is a fascinating story. ... The story is well worked out ; there is a manliness 

about the characters which is refreshing. ‘The President of Boravia” is worth adding to the bookshelf.’ 
DEVON GAZETTE. 

‘He has a vivid imagination and a good racy style. ... There is a fine sense of humour in John Burch, 
which relieves the serious business of the story. Mr. Lambert may be congratulated on the production ofa 
very entertaining novel,’—BIRMINGHAM Post. 

*“ The President of Boravia” is a very good, readable story, in which the interest is well sustained through- 
out. . . . Sufficient incidents for an excellent holiday volume.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘This singularly interesting and exceedingly well written volume.’— DEVON HERALD. . 

‘Mr. George Lambert has provided plenty of interesting material, and he has used it well, for he tells his 
story with skill ; and we follow the fortunes of the two Englishmen in Boravia with keen interest and enjoy- 
ment.’—BLAck AND WSITE. 

‘ Gives one some brilliant glimpses, enticing and otherwise, of the social habits and idiosyncrasies of South 
American peoples . . . the result being a very interesting story.’—L1vVERPOOL Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
~ NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.’ 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


Reminiscences 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A Paladin of Philanthropy, 


and other Papers. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.’ With 2 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 125. 6a. 


Sketches from Memory. 


By G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 


UNIFORM with the LIBRARY EDITIONS of ‘LONDON’ and ‘WESTMINSTER.’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


South London. 
By WALTER BESANT. Withan Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and 118 Illus, 
Small demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin. 


By WALTER BESANT and E. H. PALMER. 
FourTH EpIT1on. With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustrations. 


NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 


An Inland Voyage. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 


The R. L. Stevenson Reader. 


Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. With 10 Illus. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6¢. ; buckram, 35. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Chaucer for Schools. 
By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of ‘ Chaucer for Childsen.’ With 2 Illustrations, 
On June 8 Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Florizel’s Folly. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the wy of Queen Anne.’ 
ith Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations. 












































London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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CHATIO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. In the press. Small quarto, cloth, 6s. 


i * 

The Ship: her Story. 

F ____By W. CLARK RUSSELL. tp 50 Illustrations by H. C. ihe Wricit. 
Crown 8vo. buckram gilt, 65. 


} The Romance of a Pro=Consul. 


: BEING THE PERSONAL LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 
By JAMES MILNE. With a Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 
The British Empire. 
By the Ricgut Hon. Str CHARLES DILKE, Barrt., M.P., th of ‘ Greater Britain.’ 

With 32 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. A 

9 
Bird’s-Eye View ot Picturesque India. 
By the =A Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., F.R.S., &c. 
Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


Comrades AIl. 


By WALTER MATHAMS, F.R.G.S., Author of § Jack Ahoy.’ 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


Books by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten Vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, in 


cloth case, 21s. ; or the volumes may be had separately, in Grolier cloth, - 2s. 6d. each. 





























Vol. I. Within and Without.—The Hidden Life. Vol. VII. The Porten' 
» Il. The Disciple.—The Gospel Women.—Bock of »» VIII. The Light —— —The Giant’s Heart.— 
Sonnets.— Organ Songs. Shadows. 
o 3m. = Songs. ae og of the Days and — Te cones Purposes.—The Golden Key. — The 
ghts—A Book of Dreams.—Roadside Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
iy MN for Children. » & The Cruel Painter.—The Wow o’ Rivvee.- 
» IV. Parables.—Ballads.—Scotch Songs. The Castle.—The Broken Swords.—The Gray 
»  V. & VI. Phantastes : a Faerie Romance. Wolf.—Uncle Cornelius. 





Poetical Works of George MacDonald. Two Vols. cr. 8vo. buckram, 12s. 
A Threefold Cord. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Phantastes: With 25 Illustrations by J. Bett. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo. picture boards, 2 
Lilith: a Romance. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


Voice and Violin: © Sketches, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 


By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, Author of ‘ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


How to Get on the Stage, 


| and How to Succeed there. 
i By LEOPOLD WAGNER, Author of ‘The Stage with the Curtain Raised’ &c. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook 


Of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems. 
By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A Paladin of Philanthropy, and other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.’ 


‘Mr. Austin Dobson has given his many and grateful readers yet another instalment of the eighteenth. 
century studies, in which he combines erudition with t the lightest of touches and a rare talent for — 


ATHEN 

* One of the latest triumphs of modern science is to extract light from dust and refuse. Mr. Austin ll 
has a magical faculty of the like kind in the domain of letters. Give him from the dustiest shelf of the 
second-hand shop a volume of forgotten memoirs, or some discarded sheaf of letters from the fourpenny box, 
and therefrom he will extract you an “ eighteenth-century idyll,” luminous with the grace of a ,flead day 
revived. Take his new volume of essays, named from the first “A Paladin of Philanthropy.” “ Angelo’s 
Reminiscences,” the privately printed “Memoir of Raimbach, the Engraver,” Luttrell’s “ Letters to Julia,” 
these things are verily but the dust of a dead past; yet Mr. Dobson has only to begin to talk about them and to 
focus on them his intimate and loving knowledge of Georgian life, its men and manners, and there arises before 
your mental eye a genre picture full of characteristic touches, and glowing with subdued colour. Still more, 
when Mr. Dobson discourses of Goldsmith, or Gay, or Steele, do the wise bend an attentive ear.’ 

Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘It is Mr. Austin Dobson's triumph that he holds us, not by disguising his subjects, or pleading for them, 
or binding them to present interests; he holds his readers by showing them that he knows the eighteenth 
century as minutely as they know the "nineteenth. He holds them ina gay erudition which in its own field is 
unparalleled.’—ACADEMY. 


‘Delightful essays. .. . Few, if any, , living writers know the eighteenth century as Mr. Dobson does, and in 
these p — as in their predecessors, his industry in collecting facts is no more remarkable than the judgment 
with which he weighs and arranges them, and the Attic salt with which, in his final presentment, he never fails 
to flavour them.’—GLasGow HERALD. 


‘All who care to have the flavour of a se century revived with its original freshness will welcome 
Mr. Dobson’s latest batch of essays... . The charm of his style, his delicate grace, and his quiet humour give 
his serious work a pleasant air of idleness.’.—ScoTsMAN. 

‘The reader who takes any interest in literary things is always sure of a pleasant hour or two when a 
volume of Mr. Dobson’s essays falls in his way. This expectation will not be falsified by the latest of the series, 
. « . Charming specimens of his well-known and felicitous art of vivifying the past.’—Wor.Lp. 


* The particular —— of eo Dobson’s talent are familiarly known to every lover of literature. He is 
one of our classics, one of the “ Little Masters” of the English language, quite unique in his sedate and yet 
eprightly grace, among the A. et. of to-day, and holding his accepted station. It would be an impertinence to 
praise the book before us; it is quite enough to say that it continues the tradition of its predecessors, and that 
it is as finely elaborated, as full of rare information, as entertaining, and as instructive as they were.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘The book makes an admirable pendant to the series of “ Highteenth-Century Vignettes.” It is written 
pleasantly, easily, and with now and then a welcome touch of humour. Mr. Dobson’s critical faculty is as acute, 
his mastery of facts as complete as ever... . . It is a book not only to read, but to keep.’— LITERATURE. 

* Mr. Dobson continues to revive memories of the modish eighteenth century. .. . His unrivalled knowledge 
of its manners, and of its notable as well as of its obscure figures, his quiet humour, make him an = j 
RITIC 
* There is much—very much, that the bookish reader will enjoy in Mr. Dobson’s new volume. ... There is 
a delightful = flavour in all these essays.’—DaILy MAIL. 
* Has all Mr. Dobson's accustomed charm and erudition.’.—Lonpon Lerrer. 





With 8 Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


J 
Mary Unwin. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity.’ 


‘It is a pretty narrative. ... Deserves to be a successful book, and to bring credit to the name of its 
author,’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* The author of “ Mary Unwin” has more than justified her reputation in this her latest story.’ 

LISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘It is a narrative such as Mrs. Oliphant might have written. ... “ Mary Unwin” is a pleasant, healthy, 
well-told tale.’—QLasGow HERALD. 

‘The story has the merit of being written in a pleasant, animated way; and its perusal is far from being a 
task.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘In“ Unwin” Alan St. Aubyn draws a : Ted picture of an old country vicarage. .. . The story 
is told in Mr. St. Aubyn’s best style.’—LivERPOOL Post. 

‘As a delightfully natural and simple love story the tale of “Mary Unwin” may be very warmly com- 
mended.’— BooKSELLER. 

‘Alan St. Aubyn has not written a story of more delicate charm and artistic finish than “Mary Unwin.” 
Simplicity, an unaffected truthfulness of delineation,a command of quiet, unforced pathos—these are the dis- 
tinguishing features of this romance of a country vicarage... . We should be grateful to a novelist whose 
writing recalls Goldsmith,’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

* Pleasant reading. ... It is a simple, straightforward tale, with the love interest well sustained.’ 

‘A carefully and pleasantly written book.—DaILy TELEGRAPH, LITERATURE. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ALL IN ONE DAY. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 


They parted in the hall— 
A word, and she had gone— 
The waltz’s dying call 
Was winding, winding on. 
*< Parting,” she said, ‘is pain— 
We go our different ways, 
But we may meet again 
One of these days—these days ! ” 


R. HENRY WARD had just driven up to the station of 
the Chatham and Dover Company to take the nine o’clock 
morning train to Dover. There was the usual crowd of goers-abroad, 
the rush for places. Mr. Ward had no trouble, for “RESERVED” 
was pasted on the window of his carriage. So he took his seat 
tranquilly, and began to read his newspaper. A tall, compact man 
was he, well made, somewhat hardened by exercise and travel, 
thoughtful and grave, and with a generally amiable face. His age, 
as in the case of most people of his kind, was a secret best known 
to himself ; we might give him fifty or thereabouts—under or over ; 
a tolerant admiring matron would not hear of anything above fifty, a 
contemporary of his own sex would give him “sixty to a day.” But 
he was young in bearing, voice, manner, alertness, and general 
sympathy with his fellows. What was he? Well, a man of fortune, 
a squire, fond of travel and long travel, fonder of books and of the 
fine library at the family place of “all the Wards.” 
VOL. CCLXXXVI. NO, 2022. oie) 
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He was unmarried and had few kith or kin. There was the 
usual story, true or invented, of an early disappointment—some one 
he fancied had married a friend of his—the better for him and the 
worse for the friend, cynical folks said. However, that was a very 
stale tale now. It was encouraging for the other passengers, at any 
rate, to see so tranquil and composed a man, who went into the com- 
partment as though he were going into a room in his own house. 
This was Henry Ward, Esquire, of High Warden. 

The train was very full, swarming over with living things, ner- 
vously fluttering in and out and about it. Guards were going up 
and down and hunting vainly a stray place here and there, ironically 
bidding people “‘ Take your seats!” who had no seats to take. 

Suddenly, at the last moment, poured out of the booking- 
office a large agitated group or train—mother, daughter, and young 
man—brother, perhaps—a great barrow of trunks trundling on before 
them. The train was really about to go, the engine-driver’s hand on 
the whistle. In their agitation they plunged at this door and that: 
porters, station-master, all with quick, habitual glances took stock of 
every compartment, the group fluttering behind them like frightened 
birds. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” cried the lady in charge. “ My dear 
Cecy, we shall be left!” 

The occupant of the reserved compartment had now roused him- 
self and was standing up looking out from the window, as if indifferent 
to the confusion of the party. But suddenly, asthe young girl passed 
by, he seemed to start and looked eagerly after her. The lady dis- 
tractedly turned back, still rushing desperately at this door and that. 
‘¢ Oh, we shall all be left behind, I see that!” she cried out once 
more. The young fellow in attendance was hurrying about in a very 
purposeless fashion. 

“There is no room,” he said. “It’s no use; we'd better wait 
for the next train. We ought to have come sooner,” &c. &c. 

“Wait for the next train!” cried the lady with contempt. “Is 
that all you have to say? Make them put on another carriage ; stir 
yourself, and don’t be put upon by them.” 

“ But they won’t do it,” he said helplessly. “I told the station- 
master——” 

“You told him—*make him, I tell you!” 

But the gentleman had now opened the door and jumped out. 
He took the command in a moment. 

“ Get in here!” he said ; “don’t lose a moment—there’s plenty 
of room, let me assure you.” 
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He promptly took some of the bags, &c., in his hand, and in a 
moment had the whole party seated in his carriage; the relieved 
guard sounded his whistle ; then “ Right away !” and the heavily-laden 
train rumbled out of the station. 

The lady, though much flurried, or “ flustered” as she would 
have said, seemed a prodigious talker; all her dress was what is 
called “bundled” on her. A something compounded of a veil and 
wirework was tied on her head, while a shawl and cloak were wrapped 
about her “anyhow and everyhow.” 

“ Well, well,” she began at once, “ what a business ¢Aa¢ was! I 
am sure, sir, we are infinitely indebted to you: most gentlemanly of 
you, and thoughtful, to let us come in, though,” she added with a 
roguish glance of her eye, “I ain’t so sure, but that if we and that 
stupid station-master had only found you out, we’d have invaded you 
all the same, nilly, willy.” 

“Oh, mamma dear, how can you?” came from the young lady. 

“ How can I, of course I can, Cecy ! and d’ye think Mr.—I am 
sure he will forgive me not knowing his name, for how could I in 
the short time and hurry———” 

“Ward, madam,” said he quietly, “that is my name.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said she, “ well, it’s a good stock—the Gloucester- 
shire Wards, eh?” 

“The same, madam.” 

“ Not High Warden ?” 

“That is my place——” 

“ Oh, indeed, sir,” said the lady with profound respect. “My 
poor husband, we were going to join him, you know, at the baths at 
Homburg—sad invalid ; but they do him no good, though he goes 
regularly—well, I am certain he knows you and all about you. 
Jennings is our name. I’m Lady Jennings, and this is Cecy, my 
daughter ”—she said nothing of her young man—Mr. Ward. 
There, now, we’re both regularly introduced.” 

The young girl, who was about twenty, was looking with dancing 
eyes every now and again at the man of power and reserve forces. 
He did not seem much to note her voluble mother, whose chatter 
he felt was not so much intended for him as for giving ease and 
comfort to herself. 

Cecy here deserves a word, for she was a pale, rather elegant 
creature ; small, and with a transparent complexion, one of those 
sympathetic natures who in a natural way imagine that every one 
is more or less thinking of them, and who are ever ready with a 
responsive smile on the least glance in their direction. A great 
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charm, no doubt, and ever attractive; there is nothing artificial or 
artful about it, for they cannot help it; “ ’tis their nature to,” as that 
of birds is to chirrup and bees to hum. Cecy had much of her 
mamma’s animation, only it was of a different sort: it was an 
eagerness in most things that seemed to be very genuine, and really 
was so during the time it lasted. 

“That’s my daughter Cecilia you’re looking at now,” said the 
mother. “Young as she is, Mr. Ward, you hardly guess what 
business she’s about ?” 

“‘ Now, dear mamma, please don’t go on so.” 

“Deed, and I will, miss. What’s there to be ashamed of? 
though, indeed, on this occasion, Heaven help me, we can’t go 
boasting of it, no, indeed. You may as well tell Mr. Ward yourself. 
You'll want all the friends you can get by-and-bye.” 

“T should be a little dull,” he said, in his rather gentle voice, 
coming to the rescue, “if I could not guess what you mean, so Miss 
Cecilia need not tell me anything about it. And, of course, this 
gentleman is—¢hat I can guess too.” 

‘“‘ Of course you can,” she said, “it’s written all over him. I am 
sure I do not know, Cecy, what your poor father will say when we 
present ourselves to him with such a story ; I hope it won’t give him 
a fit. You needn’t be looking at me that way, Cecy. Mr. Ward 
has shown that he’s a gentleman, and he understands me. He’s 
seen enough of the world to know how heart-breaking it is for 
parents to find the child that they have brought up with the best 
prospects, throwing—yes, Mr. Reginald—or Reggie—throwing her- 
self away on a foolish match of this sort—I say it.” 

“ Pray, my dear madam, you really must not be so confidential, 
Your daughter, I am certain, could not be thrown away under any 
circumstances. Everything will turn out for the best.” 

‘*‘There’s not much likelihood of it in the present case,” she said. 
“ Oh dear, dear, deary me! indeed not.” And she brought out her 
knitting, and took off her bonnet-cap-handkerchief veil—for it was 
compounded of all. 

Reggie, a rather flat-foreheaded, soft, amiable-looking young man, 
after these allusions, now felt that he ought to say something. 

“Tt’s quite a shame the way they manage this railway. I'll write 
to the secretary and show them all up. Make a reg’lar row !” 

“T would not, if I were you,” said the stranger gravely. 

“Why not? You know it és a shame—regular mismanagement ; 
we nearly lost the train by their stupidity.” 

“ Hardly ; I think not. They might answer that the gentleman 
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of the party might have contrived better, and have arranged every- 
thing for the ladies.” 

“There! Just what I said, didn’t I, Cecy?” interposed Lady 
Jennings. 

“You see,” went on Mr. Ward, “I say ‘might,’ for, really, I 
don’t know the facts—I am only putting the case. But speaking 
for myself in such cases, I always let bygones be bygones, especially 
in cases where it has ended so happily as it has done. You may 
consider it in this way,” added he, smiling, “that it is really I 
who have reserved this carriage for you. I recollect once, when 
travelling in Germany, I was hastily put into a carriage at the very 
last moment just as the train was starting——” 

“Oh, then you are late sometimes,” said the young man pertly, 
making a point. It was clear he did not much like this “ superior” 
gentleman. 

“Oh, Reginald !” came from Cecy. 

“No,” he said, smiling, “it was not my fault, for it was a train 
passing through, and very full. As I was hurriedly thrust in I 
found one of the most beautiful young women I ever saw. ‘Oh,’ she 
cried in the greatest distress as we started, ‘he is left behind.’ 
‘Who?’ I said. ‘My husband. What shall I do?’ ‘Wait till the 
next station ; he is in the back portion of the train—I am certain 
that he is.’ 

“ The next station, however, was two hours off, and I must say 
they were a very pleasant two hours. She had the most beautiful 
hair, and a lovely complexion. When the station came the husband, 
as I expected, made his appearance, a good-humoured fellow enough. 
We became great friends. The day was exceedingly sultry, and the 
fair traveller presently took her hat off, and there tumbled down the 
most beautiful golden hair you ever saw. I have a suspicion the 
exhibition was intended for my benefit, and I fancy she saw my 
astonishment. At Strasburg we did not part company, but walked 
about the place, dined together, and got on exceedingly well. They 
wished me to stay and go on with them next day, but I had to leave 
by the night train, and, needless to say, never saw them again. Such 
little adventures—if this one can be so called—are a pleasant relief 
to the monotony of a railway journey. I generally meet with 
something of the kind every time I travel.” 

This was said indifferently, but somehow it seemed to leave a 
sort of pointed application. For a moment there was a silence, and 
this apparent coquette Cecy looked down. Lady Jennings looked 
sly—uncommonly sly. 
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“ Nice goings on,” she said, “for your wife to hear of ; you didn’t 
tell her?” 

“ Certainly not,” said he, gravely. ‘Such things happen only 
to confirmed old bachelors, just to comfort them as they go along.” 

* Oh, I am afraid you’re something of ‘a lad,’” went on Lady 
Jennings in her roguish style. ‘Now I won’t ask what you were 
whispering to the fair creature during the two hours—eh now ?” 

“ Well, I must say she was immensely interested ——” 

“ Ah! I knew—now we'll have it all.” 

“ In a little basket that I had, containing sandwiches and some- 
thing else. She rather astonished me in the way she performed. 
But she told me all her history to the minutest details—where she 
lived, and what she did, and all that.” 

“ But what did she say and do?” said Cecy, immensely interested. 
* Do tell us the whole thing.” 

“ Well, really I forget now—it’s so long ago—every word of it. 
But I know she was very interesting.” 

“* There now, Master Reggie, you take a note of that and keep 
your eyes open when you're travelling. That’s what I do. I talk 
to every one. But I never tell them everything of my affairs, 
though Iam glad enough to listen to ¢hem. But not a word do 
they get out of me.” 

“Oh, I say,” said the young man, “that’s uncommon good.” 

‘* What, sir? What d’ye say? D’ye mean that I go telling 
common strangers things about myself and my family? No, Mr. 
Ward, that’s not my way. I wait till we get more intimate. That’s 
the time for confidences.” 

“ And a very good way,” he said. 

“ Ah, but why do I go on chattering in this fashion, as if I were 
full of spirits when I ought to be well down—going on the errand 
that I am? I have given my consent, reluctantly, Mr. Ward, yes, 
reluctantly, mos¢ reluctantly—I make no secret of ¢haf. All the 
world may hear me. I’d say it to the guard at the end of the train. 
It’s a foolish, foo/ish business, Mr. Ward, and only that my dear Cecy 
there has set her heart upon it ‘a 

“ Oh, mamma dear,” said Cecy, half rising in her distress, “and 
you said a minute ago that you never talked of family matters.” 

“ Now you hear that, Mr. Ward, that’s a nice way to be reproved 
by my own child, and before people! But all I say is—wait !” 

“* Well, at any rate,” said Mr. Ward, smiling, “they are a young 
pair, with life opening before them, and plenty of time, youth, and 
energy.” 
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“ They needn’t congratulate themselves on that,” said the lady 
impatiently ; ‘‘ what’s cheaper than youth, and the time of day? My 
idea is there should always be twenty years between a man and his 
wife, even thirty’s not too much.” 

“* So as to be taken to be her grandfather,” said the young man 
scornfully, “ with every one asking who’s that old man going about 
with her? ” 

“ Well, and what harm, sir? I assure you I am serious, Mr. 
Ward. A good sensible man, none of your oiled, hairdressers’ dolls, 
you know; some one that Cecy could look up to and respect—that’s 
what I’d like her to have.” 

“ Poor Reggie !” said Cecy, good-naturedly. ‘This is all very 
hard on you. You know I respect you, and we understand cach 
other.” 

*“ A pair of foolish heads, one respecting the other, ¢Aat won’t do 
us much good. I assure you, Mr. Ward, when I was a girl I hated 
all young whipper-snappers with their childish talk ; but when I met 
with a vea/ man of sense, a well-saved, greyish, reserved man that 
had seen the world and knew things, then I was happy. Now, don’t 
you agree with me, Mr. Ward?” 

Cecy laughed with intense enjoyment, for her mother threw an 
immense deal of meaning into her speech. 

“ Well,” he answered, “I also must stand up for the well-saved, 
experienced men, particularly as I may claim to belong to them. 
But there is the danger of his being foo experienced and of his being 
stronger than the other side. That’s not fair, you know.” 

“ Right,” said the young man, “crafty old foxes they are, every 
one of them.” 

“ Well, wait, that’s all I say,” said Lady Jennings, “ until by-and- 
bye, and then we'll see who’s right. I suppose two greater infants 
never set out toddling together in life. They know nothing because 
they’ve learned nothing. What was that story—a good one it was?” 

“ Of the boatman,” he said, “ at Brighton who saw the young folk 
rowing. ‘ They fears nothing,’ he said, ‘ because they knows nothing.’ 
But our young friend here knows a good deal, I am sure.” 

“ My dear Mr. Ward, you never were more out in your life. How 
he is to support a wife I’d like to know—on nothing. And how a 
family—for ¢hafs sure to come. Now tell me this, Mr. Ward— 
you're a man of sense—do artists make much nowadays?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” he said, “no people so much. They literally 
coin.” 

“ That’s what I am always telling you,” said the young man, 
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“It’s the most lucrative profession going. There’s no position to 
which an artist may not reach. Ain’t I right?” turning to Mr. 
Ward. 

“ Perfectly,” said that gentleman gravely. ‘ You know you have 
Sergeant, and Whistler, and Carolus Duran, and Munkaczy, and 
so on.” 

To the astonishment of the party Cecy here flamed up. “ That’s 
really not fair; Whistler and Sergeant indeed! As if we thought of 
such a thing! I didn’t suppose you would sneer at us in this way. 
Never you mind, poor Reggie, I believe in you all the same.” 

“Sneer !” he said in genuine astonishment; “not I. I never 
dreamed of it. Whistlers and Sergeants are too rare, and few can 
hope to rival them. Still,” he added after a pause, “ it did look like 
it, I confess. But you will believe me, won’t you ?” 

“Of course she does,” said her mother impetuously. “I am 
ashamed of you, Cecy, breaking out in that way to a gentleman.” 

“T suppose it was a bit of chaff,” said the young man. “TI don’t 
mind it, I’m sure.” 

“T never chaff, as you call it. I really assumed that that was 
what you meant—that you might be encouraged by the success of 
those artists.” 

“Oh, not a bit of it! I meant that a fellow can get on in a 
quiet, comfortable way, enough to make a living. Portraits is what 
I mean to goin for. You know,” and he turned to Cecy, “ what the 
papers said of my picture of you in the Hollis Street Gallery last 
year ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” she answered eagerly. ‘How they praised it—at 
least one paper did.” 

“It must have been a good likeness then,” said Mr. Ward smiling. 

Cecy understood this perfectly and laughed with enjoyment. 

“Nonsense ; I couldn’t see any likeness,” said Lady Jennings 
roughly. ‘“I’d never have known it ; and as for the papers, what 
was that the Pa// Afal/ Something said about a tea-board ?” 

“Oh, mamma, you’re too unkind, and before Mr. Ward !” 

“Unkind! That’s good. Didn’t I buy it, give my good money 
for it? Not that I wanted to buy it, but the pair of you made me.” 

**Come, come,” said Mr. Ward, who was much entertained with 
all this, “we mustn’t be too hard at first. And, after all, to get a 
place in one of the public galleries P 

“Public galleries! A room over a shop !” 

The young fellow broke in indignantly. “ Well, it zs uncommon 
hard to be cried down in this way in a public carriage, and to have 
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strangers told such things of me! Even for Cecy’s sake it ain’t fair 
to a fellow.” 

“Well, Mr. Ward, I speak plainly, as you see, and when I don’t 
like a business I never sham. I do say, and I’d say it before all the 
passengers in the train, that I’ve been against the business from the 
beginning, and I’m against it now, and only for my poor darling child 
there——” 

“ Ah, mamma, dear, this is most distressing, going over what is 
all settled. You know you gave your consent.” 

“Under compulsion, miss. Didn’t the doctors say you’d break 
your heart and go into the grave? And was I going to kill my own 
child? No,no! Ah, Mr. Ward, you’re a sensible man, as sensible 
a man as I’ve met for a long time. Every word you say is judicious. 
I wish I’d met you two months ago, and I’d have got you to talk 
seriously to Cecy, and put the thing properly before her eyes, I would, 
indeed.” 

There was something so truly comic in this discourse being 
delivered in presence of the obnoxious fiancé, without the slightest 
restraint or regard for his personal feelings, as though he were the 
dressing-bag reposing on the seat beside him, that Mr. Ward burst 
into a fit of laughter. Cecy had the same idea, and also laughed 
heartily, while the young man smiled ruefully. 

“ Poor Reginald !” she said, “ they’re all very rough on you.” 

“IT wouldn’t be too sure,” he said to his future mother-in-law, 
“that this gentleman with all his sense would take your view, or 
that anybody would. Isn’t it the most natural thing in the world 
that two young people should get attached? You know you 
encouraged it yourself, and I was always with her, and you said 
nothing.” 

“Said nothing !” she answered excitedly. ‘‘ because, sir, I couldn’t 
dream you were nourishing such a notion. It didn’t enter my head 
for a moment. See here, Mr. Ward, isn’t it natural a young and 
pretty girl like Cecy should have a tail of admirers dangling after 
her? But it’s a wholly different thing when it comes to marriage. 
What I say is, marriages should be suitable, or not at all ; and Cecy, 
who belongs to an old family—and ours is as old as the very hills— 
is entitled to look high, sir. Her father and I had reckoned on a 
wealthy and aristocratic connection, instead of—you know, yourself, 
poor Reginald, you’re not that sort of thing at all, though it’s not 
your fault. I don’t say it—God forbid !—but it’s very worrying and 
disappointing altogether, for I really believe you'll both starve. 
That’s what’s before you ! ” 
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There was something so vivid in this picture, and it was drawn 
with such genuine conviction, that Cecy’s face fell, and she turned 
to her companion with something like consternation. 

The young man bit his lips and beat his hand nervously on the 
cushion. Perhaps it struck Aim in the same way. 

Again Mr. Ward good-naturedly interposed : 

**T would ask,” he said, “ not to distress us all—particularly your 
daughter—by dwelling on these matters, especially as there is no use 
in doing sonow. I am certain everything will come right eventually ; 
it always does. There will be some rough places at first; there 
always are” (Cecy shivered a little), “but that helps to make things 
‘shake down,’ as they call it. You have been good enough to speak 
of my sense and experience, but I have more of the latter than of 
the former, and, speaking from that, can say that I have known many 
cases like this, a little unpromising at first, but which all came right 
in the end. Miss Cecy, I prophesy, will be perfectly happy, and our 
friend yonder, if not R.A. or P.R.A.—he would not like me to say 
that—will be making a competence one of these days.” 

Cecy gave him a grateful smile. 

Now all this time the train had been flying along without stop, 
with many a “bang, a station ; bang-bang, a double-barrelled station,” 
as Boz used to describe it, for nearly two hours. It seemed that but 
a few minutes had passed. And all the time there was something 
highly piquant and entertaining for Mr. Ward in the little drama that 
was being played before him in his compartment. ‘These are 
ordinary enough people,” he thought, “from whom I shall part 
at the end of the journey, or it may be before it is half-way 
done, and whom I shall never see again or wish to see again. And 
yet-——” 

Was this latter speculation exactly the case? He was obliged to 
confess to himself that he was so far interested that he was curious 
to know how the prospectively “happy pair” opposite would fare or 
turn out. The pretty, frail-looking Cecy opposite, with her always 
dancing eyes, had the whole story written on her little person: a 
tender, impulsive creature, the pet of the family, spoiled therefore, 
in a certain sense, and had to be given her way. She was not 
strong enough or tough enough to bear harassing emotions. As 
with the past, so could he forecast the future. The husband of such 
should be a strong staff, indulgent, firm, useful, reliable ; such was 
certainly not the self-sufficient creature before him. On the whole, it 
looked as though the business would be disastrous. They would be 
** setting up house” for themselves ; then a break-down in means for 
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him, a break-down in health for her, with a return to the maternal 
house. Then weary days, and so on to the finish. Poor Cecy! she 
deserved a better fate. As he read her from his corner, and he was 
good at such readings, he could see for a certainty that there was 
nothing of frivolity under those bright smilings and glances ; there 
was almost a feverish earnestness. She had set up her idol, such as 
it was, or her ideal, and believed in it. She had had no other to 
compare it with, for, as her mother had said, she was always followed 
by a train of young, worshipping “ whipper-snappers,” profitless in 
every way. For the good lady fancied that any admirer “ counted,” 
no matter what his quality ; “nowadays anything in trowsers does,” 
she used to say. Reginald was of the same type, one of this 
meaningless group. And the little lady herself took special pride in 
her retinue, and had unluckily fancied, however, that this Reginald 
was a pearl among them all, with high and noble gifts to distinguish 
him. With these surroundings, her garrulous mother, and these 
idle retainers, her world went on in a pleasant, airy atmosphere 
of general nonsense. Grave or solid persons rarely found them- 
selves in her society. There was too much fun and frolic for them, 
not that such would not have been appreciated by her. For in 
truth she was a rather serious, romantic little maiden, full of a 
fervent purpose and intense feeling which, however, no one gave 
her credit for, unless it might be the stranger with whom she had 
just become acquainted. 

**T declare if here isn’t Dover,” said the matron, taking down 
her wired cap from the rack, &c., and “ arranging” herself. ‘“ Well, 
I’m sure it don’t seem ten minutes since—all owing to this gentle- 
man’s agreeable talk. I won’t compliment you to your face, my 
dear sir, but you really are a very pleasant person to pass the time 
with. Eh, Cecy? What do you say?” 

“Oh, mamma, how can you? How can I say it?” 

“Can I? Surely you know that I’m right, and you know, Miss, 
you think it much more than I do. I tell you what, Mr. Ward, 
she’s a born flirt, and though that’s all over with her now, for the 
present, mark ye! she’d like nothing better than to keep her hand 
in, and practise on the first person she met, old or young, the guard, 
or the very porter, or the cab-driver, it’s all one to her. She lives 
on it, so mind, I’ve warned you.” 

‘Oh, for shame,” said poor Cecy, colouring, and yet half pleased, 
“your exposing me in this way! What will Mr. Ward think of 
us all?” 

“ By the way,” said Lady Jennings, stopping abruptly in her 
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preparations, “when do we part company? I hope not soon, Mr. 
Ward ?” 

‘“‘T have not quite fixed,” he said, hesitating. ‘I suppose I must 
go on at least to Cologne.” 

“Oh, how lucky!” said Lady Jennings, with manifest pleasure. 
“ Then we'll have you for a long time—I am really glad.” Cecy’s 
eyes, too, shone with pleasure, but she had noticed something, 
shrewd little minx, as her mother would call her, and a certain theory 
occurred to her. Her eyes had been resting on Mr. Ward’s bag, 
which was beside her, with the label sticking out. Presently she stole 
a glance and read clearly enough: “H. Ward, Esq., Geneva,” and 
he said he was going to Cologne. 

We cannot imagine what a flutter this little discovery threw her 
into. She smiled to herself and smiled again, until her mother 
roused her impatiently. 

“Now Cecy, wake up! Stir yourself and get the things together. 

Here was now the always busy, animated scene; the rolling down 
through the town to the pier, the deluge of trunks tumbling on 
board, the crowds looking on, and the crowd on the deck, and the 
great sea waiting its prey. It seemed fresh, and likely to be rough ; 
at least there were the canvas screens set up everywhere on the 
bulwarks of the vessel. 

Lady Jennings “flustered” on board, as usual, calling for the 
stewardess, and, as usual, not being attended to. 

“Now, Reginald, do you put yourself forward and be of use. 
Make them give you a good cabin. <A good one, mind! But there, 
you're no use. Cecy, you go and speak to the captain and talk him 
over—he’ll give it to you, never fear.” 

“Then let Miss Cecy apply to me and talk me over, for I have 
one secured—it’s too late to get another. Well, pray begin the 
talking me over. No? Give me your bag, and I’ll show the way.” 

Lady Jennings was delighted. ‘Oh, I declare, you’re an in- 
valuable man. What should we do without you? Go, Cecy, at once 
with Mr. Ward.” 

Cecy did as she was told, and followed demurely, her eyes cast 
down, nun-like, her mother rustling after with Reggie. 

“ Here is Miss Cecy’s cabin,” he said. ‘Iam sure she will let 
you share it if I ask her-——” 

“Ha! ha! ’Pon my word, Cecy turns out to bea great lady 
here. Nice thing for a mother to be dependent on her own child 
for a share in fer cabin! Where’s that Reggie now? I want the 
stewardess to settle me. Oh, he’s no good at all.” 
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Reggie presently appeared at the door, rather white and uncom- 
fortable. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you now ?” said his future mother- 
in-law. 

“Nothing, but they say it will be a rough passage—I’m going to 
lie down.” 

‘Well, do so, in Heaven’s name! I'll do thesame. Cecy’s the 
only one that defies the elements.” 

“Oh yes,” said she, “I love these blowing days and the being 
tossed about,” and her delicate cheeks already showed a faint rosy 
tint, fanned by the fresh sea air—an odd contrast to the un- 
healthy hue of the youth beside her. 

“ Reggie, dear,” she said softly, “I would advise you to lie down, 
and at once.” 

“ And,” added Mr. Ward, “first get yourself a stiff tumbler from 
the steward ; it will do you good.” 

The youth looked at him suspiciously. ‘No, thank you,” he 
said, “I’d rather not. That’s being too good-natured.” 

“Well, I am going to do so myself,” said Mr. Ward, good- 
humouredly, and so he did go. 

Now the vessel had got out to sea, and here was the first lurch 
so violent, and with such a drenching wave, that all poor, weak- 
stomached folk on board fancied they were going to the bottom. 
But Mr. Ward, arrayed in his flowing ulster, enjoyed the prospect 
and walked about on the bridge. He knew, or came to know the 
captain, and also one or two other acquaintances ; so presently there 
was a pleasant party aloft lighting their cigars and enjoying the 
fresh day—for it was no more than that, though below in the various 
“chambers of horror” for many it was an agonising voyage. If 
they could have seen this group of easy-going indifferent persons, 
it would have inflamed their sufferings. 

Mr. Ward was expounding something to the captain, when he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of his sentence— 

“There’s a foolish young creature,” said the captain, following his 
eyes; “she will get a fall.” 

But Mr. Ward had descended rapidly, and found Cecy 
holding on to the shrouds, hesitating to advance, her dancing 
eyes looking out merrily from within the large hood of her water- 
proof. 

“Now, what are you doing?” he said; “you will fall and be 
swept overboard, and what should we do then?” 

She laughed merrily. Then looking at the waves, she said, 
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“ Aren’t they splendid? There we go again! Oh, how I love it! 
It’s like being on a spirited horse.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but all the time you will be drenched through and 
through. Come, and I'll find you a sheltered place where you can 
see the show comfortably.” She took his arm, and, with many short 
runs and plunges, they made their way to the after portion of the 
vessel, where there was a comfortable retreat. 

“Now, you will do well there, won’t you?” he said, wrapping her 
up. “I have more rugs, if you want them. I wish I could fetch 
your Reggie, and then it would be perfect.” 

She laughed. ‘Ah, poor Reggie! he’s very uncomfortable at 
this moment. I sha’n’t be here long, for mamma will want me, so 
do sit down and let us talk a bit.” 

Mr. Ward did sit down, and did talk a bit. 

“It’s very odd, this meeting of ours,” he said. 

“Isn’t it?” she said naturally. “Seems like an old friendship 
and a new meeting ; and yet, you know, it’s little more than a couple 
of hours. As mamma said, How they flew by !” 

“That was only,” he said, “ because there was interest on both 
sides, a little on your side, and a good deal on mine. But how 
lucky that I happened to be looking out of the carriage at your 
distress, instead of being absorbed in the Zimes !” 

“Yes,” she said; “still, I noticed you let us go by a couple of 
times before you relented.” 

“Oh!” he said quickly, “ you really noticed that ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and it seemed to me as if you had 
suddenly changed your mind.” 

“So I did; you are very sharp!” 

“ And why did you?” 

“ Because—but I won’t tell you now.” 

“Oh do, you must, I beg of you——” 

“No, not now—it’s too rough—except that it was something 
connected with you.” 

Cecy began to smile and flutter in her usual way, but he went 
on gravely : 

“T really thought, for the moment, that you were somebody else. 
It was startling, and I almost called out ; then I saw——” 

“Oh, I see,” she said, a little disappointed, “ that was it, you 
committed yourself, and could not go back.” 

“No, it wasn’t that exactly.” 

“But I am curious about this person. Tell me about my 
likeness.” 
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‘No, no, no,” he said, “it’s a long uninteresting story. I want 
to hear about you and your Reggie, though indeed your mamma,” he 
added, smiling, “has told me everything.” 

“Oh indeed! I wish mamma would wo#,” she said vehemently, 
“ though I think you wouldn’t””—these little ellipses were quite intel- 
ligible—“ she never means half what she says.” 

“ Your mother does not seem very hopeful of the business.” 

“Oh, but mamma is always that way—she takes the gloomiest 
views ; the next moment she'll be all the other way.” 

“But is it as she says?” he asked. “I mean she has not 
exaggerated about his prospects ?” 

“Well,” she hesitated, “I suppose not. Tell me now, what do 
you veally think? You are such a man of the world, as mamma 
says, and know how to judge. Surely it’s not so foolish as she says? 
I mean there’s nothing so ridiculous or out of the way in two young 
persons that like each other and all that-——” 

“Be sure,” he said, “it’s the commonest thing—too common, 
perhaps. I have known many instances.” 

“ That’s what I say to her. It’s not a nine days’ wonder, and, as 
you said, it generally comes right, doesn’t it ?” 

The little wistful face was turned to him waiting his answer. 

“You should tell me more about it. How it began and went on, 
what you think Ze thinks. But even after all that, the probability 
would be that I should not give you a real opinion, but only one that 
I thought would be agreeable to you.” 

“ Oh, you wouldn’t do that,” she said reproachfully. 

“Why not? This sort of truth-tellers is odious, and you would 
only dislike me, and I should dislike that. I would not like to dis- 
tress or depress you.” 

She looked at him seriously. “Then I see you ave that 
opinion? But you don’t mean it ?” 

“Can I help it, if I have?” he said sadly. “I have learned the 
world too well, to my cost, and what I foresee generally turns out— 
as I foresee. You believe tenderly in your Reginald—and that is 
much.” 

“Indeed I do,” she said fervently. ‘ The pity is you don’t know 
him or see him as I do; neither does mamma. You can’t imagine 
all we have gone through—she loves, adores me; but all our wise 
relatives and friends have been at her, warning and prophesying 
ruin and destruction. Still nothing has shaken him. What could 
he gain by marrying me? I shall only bea burden. I say again, he 
seems undecided, and not very bold in society, but that is only 
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before mamma. He does very well with others. For my sake he 
lets mamma treat him as she likes, but he is very persevering, and 
is certain to succeed. He has it in him, as he says.” 

Mr. Ward could not help smiling at this fond delusion. 

* As to his perseverance, you may be right ; but to be a great 
artist-———” and he shook his head. 

She looked at him with some misgiving. 

** Of course you have some fortune?” he said after a pause. 

She laughed. “1,” she cried, “not a penny! ‘That is, I believe 
they talk of making out a few thousand pounds, but it will pinch 
papa and mamma. You know I have four brothers.” 

‘“‘ And your artist, what has he?” 

‘“‘ He has his profession,” she said with a smile. 

“Good Heavens!” he said with a genuine start. ‘“ Why it’s folly; 
it will end disastrously ! ” 

She looked at him, scared. ‘‘ You don’t encourage me?” she said. 

‘Why, what are you to live on? What will supply the comforts 
you are accustomed to? It will be wretchedness, misery, squalor to 
acertainty. Has no one put this old, old story before you? Or have 
you made up your mind to it, that your life shall be one long, weary 
act of repentance?” 

“You do frighten me so. Mamma has said so, of course, but 
she says that of everything.” 

“Never mind what she, or even I, say to you, but think of it 
for yourself. Rent comes round, taxes come round, butchers, bakers, 
doctors, everything comes round, and they are to be paid out of 
nothing! Your father and mother in due course will disappear from 
the scene, and who will help then? Forgive me,” he said, with a 
sudden change from this severity of tone, “but when you see an 
interesting creature on the brink, and bent on flinging herself down, 
it would be cruel not to speak and warn. If you listen in time, it 
may be that you will one day bless the Providence that sent you 
into my carriage at Victoria Station.” 

The tears were in her eyes. ‘Oh, don’t be so unkind,” she 
faltered. 

“Cruel to be kind,” he said. ‘Mind I am saying what I 4now. 
It seems strange that you should be going to repeat what I have seen 
—and never forgotten—years ago. Once ona time I knew a young 
pair, who were bent on doing exactly what you both are bent on 
doing now. The young man, who was a younger son with good 
prospects, met with a young girl to whom he became deeply 
attached—a clergyman’s daughter. His father, a cold, hard man, 
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with no tolerance for romance, forbade the banns. The son did all 
he could to win his consent, and failing, married the young girl. 
The father, without open anger, cast him off, and refused to give 
him the slightest means of support. What did the pair care? He 
would work for the girl he loved, be independent and win an honour- 
able existence. She too, would sew, and mend and work, and all 
that—and she really meant it, for she was a fervent character. But, 
after a time, money and work all failed, then came mean and meaner 
lodgings. All began to go down—down. Then set in the squalor 
and miseries of struggle, of privation. Bad enough all this, but not 
the worst. You can guess?” 

“ No,” she said wonderingly. 

“She grew more wasted and more and more dispirited. One 
day, to his utter astonishment, the scales seemed to have fallen of 
a sudden from her eyes. As he entered from without to once more 
tell his hopeless tale of failure, she said : 

***And now I hope you are proud of your work! What made 
you bring me into all this misery? Couldn’t you have left me as I 
was, with your false stories of love supporting everything and through 
everything. Oh, I could hate you !’ which cruel stab, for truth it was, 
went straight through my very heart ai 

“ Your heart?” she cried. 

“Well, his or mine, for he was my dearest friend. But the point 
is, that from that moment all love was gone.” 

She looked at him fixedly for some moments: “That is awful— 
an awful story,” she said at last. ‘I see it all before me, and I 
don’t want to see it.” And she covered her face with her hands. 
After a pause Cecy came back to the subject: 

“Tell me the rest, do !_ It’s not concluded, I am certain.” 

“T should like to do so,” he said hesitating ; “ but it would be 
too painful for you to listen. Perhaps I may before this journey 
ends.” 

“No, no, now,” cried Cecy. ‘ There will be no opportunity.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ if you desire it———” 

At this critical moment a yellowish greenish face was beside 
them, peering curiously, and a voice, as it were, awoke the pair : 

“‘Cecy, how can you stay in this exposed place, and your chest 
so delicate ?—your mother must want you. What are you doing 
here ?” 

He looked distrustful, and even hostile, and spoke sharply. 

“Lady Jennings is likely to be asleep,” said Mr. Ward; “you 
might disturb her.” 
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“Oh, not at all,” he said sharply. ‘“ Here, take my arm, Cecy.” 
She rose at once and did as she was directed. 

“You look quite ill, Reggie,” she said. 

“Til I have been,” he said, ‘and am—and probably sha// de. 
But nobody minds that. Come along!” 

Mr. Ward followed. 

“ You will tell me the rest by-and-bye,” she said eagerly. “I am 
longing to hear it all; it’s like a novel, Reginald” (not “ Reggie ” 
observe), “so interesting and so terrible too.” 

“IT was telling Miss Jennings a story,” he said to the young man, 
“and had just come to the most interesting passage ——” 

In the same hard way he looked from one to the other. 

“T don’t care, I am sure,” he said, “and don’t wish to interrupt 
your confidences.” Here they were at the cabin door. 

“What made you disturb me?” cried Lady Jennings roughly. 
“T was in such a comfortable sleep! Oh, go away and leave me 
alone. What made youdo it, Cecy?” And Lady Jennings tried 
to resume her interrupted slumbers. 

Mr. Ward had once more mounted to the bridge to enjoy the 
blow. Later, looking down from his eyrie, he saw the pair below, 
seated, Reggie, with his green face, apparently excited and expostu- 
latory, she, at first very quiet, and trying to soothe him, then 
stamping her little foot on the deck. It presently looked like a 
passionate and very heated discussion. Suddenly she looked and 
caught Mr. Ward’s eye and—smiled, and all was quiet again. 

The young man turned away impatiently. 

Well, here was now the sad-looking, slate-coloured, Ostend draw- 
ing near, with its low-lying tiled houses and lattice-work piers. Then 
followed the disembarking, Lady Jennings being brought ashore 
with all her innumerable packages, some forgotten and having to be 
sent back for. Behind her there was a perfect train of useful but 
rapacious cabin boys, sailors and general sutlers, who carry bags, 
slung round them, for the passengers’ behoof, who are often helpless 
at such moments. The international train was waiting, bound for 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and other regions, and presently the 
party were again in a carriage and speeding along to Brussels. 

The shadows of evening were now beginning to fall, and the 
pleasant talk went on: Lady Jennings was drowsy, Reginald strangely 
changed, moody, and even sullen. Our heroine, however, was more 
brilliant than ever and more than confidential with her new friend. 
What were they talking about ? 

“ How many hours is it since we started?” said Mr. Ward ; “‘it’sa 
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long day, and yet it seems to have flown since that first lucky moment 
when I saw you from the carriage window,” and so on. In these long 
stretches of railway travel, when we pass from land to sea, from sea 
to land, from one country, how long seems the day, how crowded 
the events and details that succeed each other! Hackneyed and 
familiar as the process has now become, no one with a feeling for 
romance and dramatic tone can be insensible to the sense of novelty 
and original sensation as he goes along. Our little heroine felt it all 
to the utmost, and her dancing eyes turned from one object to another 
with a flutter of enjoyment. It had indeed been a wonderfully 
happy and exciting day, a sort of play, with various objects they were 
flying past as scenery. All through the long day she had been 
somehow intensely interested in something. Was it because here 
was almost the first time she had found herself dealt with seriousdy, 
as a character, whose thoughts and words were of importance to 
some one else, and thought of value? No one, hitherto, had made 
much account of her, or considered her much more than a pleasing 
child that prattled, and was indeed truly engaging; but here was this 
grave and thoughtful being, their day-long friend, whom she now 
seemed to have known for months, and to whom she felt so strange 
an attraction as she listened. Not for a moment during that fitful 
day had he been dull or “stupid.” And the curious thing was 
that Reginald, her once adored “ Reggie,” seemed, as it were, to be 
losing all his gay and dazzling plumage, and to be becoming rapidly 
flat, feeble, and dreadfully prosaic. All the hero seemed to be 
rubbed away, his colours washed out. 

Nor must it be supposed that this grand Mr. Ward was one of 
your wise men, “full of general information,” who are willing to 
expound difficult matters to young ladies who are less interested in 
such things than they appear to be. Such superior persons are 
more or less bores, they have not that pleasant “light comedy” 
touch which is welcome and makes talk irresponsible. There was a 
quiet Zersifiage in all he said, and he had the art of making his 
hearers talk naturally and unaffectedly. But with Cecy, so it 
seemed to her at least, there was ever a sort of sad current in 
his talk, addressed to her alone, intelligible to her though not to the 
rest. This seemed strange enough to her. There were warnings, 
moral, “ double intentions,” allusions, which made her wonder how 
it was contrived. Whatever was the intention or result, the system 
imparted a novel piquancy and interest. The lover, now grown 
completely silent, looked on at each speech, turning his eyes from 
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From Ostend to Brussels was a stretch of an hour and a half or 
so—for this was before the era of corridor trains. It was now 
darkening, and they flew past large clusters of lamps, which they 
knew to be Bruges, then by Ghent, then by Alost with its quaint 
steeple. Here was Brussels, a great blaze of lights, and where there 
was to be a stay of half an hour or so. 

Dinner, suggested Mr. Ward: a nice, snug little “ picnic” sort 
of thing, at a little table in the restaurant, without any fuss or 
elaboration. ‘They would be at Cologne by eleven o’clock, and thus 
bring the long day toanend. All this gave Cecy intense delight. 
For long after she often recalled the excitement and enjoyment of 
that pleasant little banquet. Somehow the usual Sturm und Drang 
which her mother always introduced into their travel, making it a 
tremendous and anxious time, had vanished. It was all amusing, 
and like a pleasure party, just as life itself ought to be for her. That 
thought, however, seemed to awaken her to what was now before 
her. How odd it was that with her Reggie she had never felt this 
feeling of confidence and reliance! He had been very dear to her 
—once, that is, he had—but she had never at any time been able 
to “look up to him.” Zaft was very odd, and curious. It was 
unfortunate for that young fellow, in this delicately poised state of 
affairs, that he should not have shown himself to any advantage. 
He scarcely spoke at all, but seemed to descend, to grow worse and 
worse, save now and again to grumble, and declare that the food, 
wine, &c., was detestable—utter “ rot.” 

“ My young friend,” said Mr. Ward, who treated him with the 
most good-humoured good-nature, ‘‘ would you believe this? Never 
in the whole course of my life has that word come from my lips, and 
it never shall. I should always be afraid of its being associated with 
me personally. There are plenty of nicer words—but no, I won't 
say it——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cecy eagerly. ‘I have often told him that he 
has a regular stock of those odious things.” 

“Quite right, Cecy,” said her mother, in a drowsy way, “ you 
should put him under Mr. Ward, and get him regularly ve-educated.” 

Cecy’s roguish eyes danced about at this notion, and with that 
irrepressible delight which she never concealed, “Oh, but would 
Mr. Ward do it for me?” 

Her mother, who never could resist an opening for what she 
called “ rallying” folk, here gave a very palpable wink at Mr. Ward. 

“Oh, you’re his particular friend, Cecy. He'll do it for you-— 
we must come to you when we want anything done.” 
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“T shall be always glad,” he said gravely, “to help Miss Cecilia 
ia any of her plans.” 

“What #s it you are all talking about?” said the young man 
pettishly. ‘Who do you want to re-educate? Not me, I can tell 
you. What does it mean, this way you have been going at me all 
day? You pick up this—this gentleman—that you never saw before, 
and you take everything he says for gospel.” 

“Come, come, sir,” said Lady Jennings angrily, “ none of that 
tome! Don’t forget yourself. If you can’t behave with propriety 
here, you had better go out and take a walk up and down the 
platform. D’ye hear? Go out, sir!” 

The young man pushed back his chair angrily, and with a very 
angry look at Cecy, did exactly as he was told, and left the restaurant. 
Lady Jennings winked again at Mr. Ward. ‘“ That’s the way I keep 
him in order,” she said ; “cock him up, indeed, with his airs and 
loftiness ! And we actually going to get my poor husband’s consent 
to his proposals. I never saw the like. If he were indeed a man of 
substance, with anything more than the suit of clothes on his back, 
he might take on in that way. But now, Cecy, didn’t I say so 
always, that he’d show himself in his true colours, sooner or later?” 

Cecy looked a little uneasy. “I am afraid he is a little angry. 
I suppose he thinks we have neglected him to-day. And, indeed, I 
begin to think we ave been treating him rather badly.” 

“Serve him right,” said Lady Jennings ; “who cares what he 
thinks? I tell you what, Mr. Ward, no child of mine shall be treated 
disrespectfully before me. I'll protect her so long as she is with me. 
After that, she may do as she pleases. But all I say is this, Mr. 
Ward. What do you think of a lover of that kind, who could treat 
Cecy’s mother in that style? Or, what do you think of it, Mr. 
Ward, being a man that knows the world, as a prognostic of my 
darling Cecy’s happiness ? ” 

‘Well, as you ask me,” said Mr. Ward, “I must own that I take 
Miss Cecy’s view that we Have rather overlooked him all day. We 
are all more or less guilty, but I may be the worst.” 

“Pon my word you are, you and Cecy. It’s between you, but 
she’s the ringleader. But how can it be helped when the poor 
creature’s a perfect cypher, as I have always said? And how is he to 
support a wife and family without being able to open his mouth 
properly ? that’s also what I have always said.” 

“TI think,” said Mr. Ward, “I’d better go and bring him back, 
and smooth it over. Shall I tell him you sent for him?” he added, 
turning to Cecy. 
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“ Certainly—that is—if you like,” said Cecy, rather guardedly. 

“Oh! leave him to me,” said her ladyship. “JZ go and call 
him well over the coals.” And with a fresh exquisitely knowing 
wink, this time at Cecy, she rose hastily and went out on the platform 
after the truant Reggie, leaving the pair together. 

Now, during the last couple of hours a bold and daring coup had 
been fermenting in the worthy lady’s brain. All about Mr. Ward 
and his family had been slowly coming back on her. He wasa 
most desirable person indeed. Strike, strike while the iron’s warm, 
she said to herself. Reggie’s rudeness to herself would be a good 
excuse. The obvious change in Cecy, going on palpably before her 
eyes, was even more significant, and it came to her that if she could 
only drusguer the situation and bring these inflammable elements 
into collision she might blow up the whole business before they 
reached Cologne. It was with this view that she had purposely 
suggested the young man’s leaving the table. 

** And haven’t I every right ?” she said, as she came on the plat- 
form. ‘“Isn’t all fair in war, and in love, too, where my child’s 
concerned? Wasn’t I against it from the first, and didn’t I always 
tell the fellow I’d frustrate his knavish tricks any way I could? And 
so I will!” 

She saw the young man a short way off, and was presently 
“giving it to him right well,” for “exposing them all in that way 
before a stranger. I tell you what it is, sir, I’ll just throw up the 
whole business on the spot and take my ticket back to London. 
Insulting me and Cecy before a friend of ours, that highly gentle- 
manlike man! I couldn’t tell you how shocked he was, and what he 
thought of your behaviour.” An artful speech that was literally 
true. But the young man had had time to meditate in the darkness 
and began to see his danger. He faltered out some excuses. 

“Oh, that’s all very well now, but the mischief is done, I can tell 
you. Cecy sees through you. You've opened her eyes for her, my 
lad, what I, with all my trouble, couldn’t do. I doubt if you'll be 
able to patch it up after this. And who could blame her, with the 
holy show you made of yourself all day long before that clever man, 
who turned you inside out before her? That’s what I have always 
said of Cecy, she likes and admires cleverness, and she thought you 
had it, with your paints and things! But you haven’t. I tell you, 
again, she’s found you out, and all your brushes and daubings won’t 
put Roly-poly on the wall again.” 

“T’d like to kill that fellow,” said the young fellow fiercely, “ I 
would——” 
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“Would you now?” she said sneeringly. “Take care he 
doesn’t kill you if you try that on. You know he’s your master in 
every way. He’s shown /Aaftousall. Ah, my lad, all through this 
business you thought you could snap your fingers at me! And to 
drag me about over the Continent in this way—though you didn’t do 
it ; it was all for my child’s sake and her health, nothing else. But 
now it’s my turn, so look out!” 

Perfectly beside himself at these taunts, the young fellow rushed 
away from her, and made for the refreshment room. Passing through 
the glass doors, he came before the pair again, who were deeply 
absorbed. Mr. Ward was stooping forward, speaking in a low vecice, 
while Cecy’s eyes, no longer dancing and roving about, were fixed 
earnestly and devotedly upon him. Reggie gave a loud groan and 
hurried up to them. 

“Come, that’s right!” said the unperturbed Mr. Ward. “I have 
been paving the way for you and pleading your cause. I think I 
may say he’s forgiven. May I not?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Cecy, alittle impatiently, “but he must 
promise to behave better P 

“T’ll promise you anything, Cecy, if this gentleman will promise 
to leave us alone for the future.” 

Cecy bounded up. “Well, after that, so ¢hat’s how you take 
our good-nature. We're to make terms with you. I suppose it’s 
you that are to forgive, not we, and that after what you said to 
mamma.” 

“Oh, Cecy, don’t speak to me like that; you never did so 
before.” 

“Well, you do tryone so. See, even now you are not going on 
like a man. You won't cry, I suppose?” 

“Oh, to think of all this happening since this morning, when I 
was so happy. It’s like as if an evil spirit had come in among us and 
made the change.” 

“ Ah! are you goin’ mad?” said Lady Jennings, who had been 
listening, bursting into a genuine laugh ; “what a ridiculous boy you 
are. I declare I’m ashamed of it all. There now, the train’s agoin’ to 
go. So there now, Cecy, attend to business, and you, sir, make 
yourself useful and get our things together. Your lordship can do 
that, I suppose?” Cecy dutifully did as she was told, and followed 
her mamma demurely. 

They came to the platform, but found the train had not 
yet come up. Some one near said it was on the next line, 
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where another train was, with the usual queer board, on which was 
inscribed : 





BRUXELLES| 
COLOGNE. | 


“Come along, mamma, we shall be late,” cried the impulsive 
Cecy, leading the way and tripping across. There was a great crowd, 
craning their necks forward, looking out for their particular train. 
As usual there was no raised platform. ‘There was a rumbling sound 
in the distance. - 

“ Come along, mamma !” cried Cecy, still beckoning, “here it is.” 

Suddenly the young man called out: “For Heaven’s sake, Cecy, 
take care—come back, you'll be run over!” The rumbling came 
closer, the next moment the heaving train was rolling past, and Cecy 
was standing safely beside her mother. 

She had been snatched up by some one and set down, in a 
perfect whirl, on safe ground. It was all done in a second. 

The escape was so narrow that there had been a general cry, and 
the station-master in very angry tones came up and gave her a rebuke. 
She needed it not, for she was well conscious of the danger. Her 
beautiful form swayed with terror and agitation. She seemed to be 
faltering, and likely to fall on the platform. 

“Look up, Cecy, don’t be afraid. You are safe!” said the young 
man. 

“Where was I? Some one saved me!” she murmured. “Ah, 
you! poor Reggie! How good of you!” 

Lady Jennings was beside herself, making a scene, and of no use. 
Again the station-master and good-natured women clustered round. 

“She will faint, /a pauvrette. Try this! Here isa saloon where 
you can lay herdown. Nowthen, montez, montez, tous! En voiture, 
messieurs! En voiture!” And so the express, somewhat delayed, 
sped out of the station without the party. 

Cecy, delicate as she was, had too much spirit and go to give way 
under a fright, and soon rallied herself. 

“Ah! there you are yourself again,” said her lover. 

“ Ah, dear good Reggie! And it was you !” she said again, and 
took his hand affectionately. 

“Yes,” he said somewhat nervously, “I called out to you, you 
recollect, and gave warning just in time.” ‘ 

“What !” said Lady Jennings, “isn’t that like him? Why, you 
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poor caitiff creature! do you want to take the credit from 
another ?” 

Mr. Ward smiled. ‘ Well, he certainly did call out in time.” 

‘*What, then, it wasn’t you?” said Cecy, dropping hishand. “ And 
who—some one carried me—it was all in a flash.” 

“* My dear Cecy, don’t you know? It was this good, brave Mr. 
Ward who saved your life. As the station-master said, ‘it was touch 
and go.’ Oh! that moment I felt the life go out of me! Oh! my 
darling, I have you still,” and she drew her over and fondly em- 
braced her. ‘And I might not but for you, sir. God bless you for 
ever for it.” 

There was something very genuine and touching in this 
burst. 

** No, no, you make too much of it,” said Mr. Ward gaily; “ we 
all had our share.” 

**T declare I cannot see how you make that out. The gentleman 
there that stood looking on while his lady was going to be run over ! 
How chivalrous, eh? Cecy, what do you say to that ?” 

“‘T declare, on my solemn word of honour, I no more knew the 
train was so close, and I was so confused and taken back——” 

“’Deed you were, and you 4ept back too, careful of your skin. 
Well, Cecy, what do you think of your hero now?” 

“TI could go down on my knees to thank him. Never, never, 
never shall I forget it.” 

“Oh, do you hear that, Mr. Ward? That’s good! She thought 
I meant you. But you ave a hero, and a regular one. But really, 
Reginald, seriously now, after this business, how can you decently 
hold up your head? I know when I was a girl for a man to show 
the white feather was fatal.” 

Poor Reggie groaned. 

“Oh, pray, Lady Jennings, spare him,” said Mr. Ward. “It’s 
really not as you put it. It is not every one that can be prompt and 
ready on the instant.” 

* As you were. Exactly!” 

“Well, it’s only a matter of temperament or habit. So I must 
make it a particular request, and I beg Miss Cecy to second 
me—for now I am entitled to ask for something—that it will not be 
alluded to any more. I believe it to be exactly as he says, that he 
did not seize the moment where moments were all important.” 

“Yes, mamma, do leave it alone. Poor Reggie, you couldn’t 
help it.” 

. My dearest child,” said her mother, “ you look white and worn, ° 
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and no wonder, from the shock. So lie down here on this good sofa 
and try to take a sleep. It will do you good.” 

Cecy was as her mother described her, and, nothing loth, did as 
she was directed. In a few moments she was fast asleep, her pretty, 
bow-shaped mouth partly open and breathing forth soft airs. She 
was one of those who look prettier asleep than when awake. The 
young man, quite cowed, and possibly in despair, gathered himself 
up in a corner like an angry dog. Lady Jennings, perfectly awake, 
now gathered her energies together for the opportunity so happily 
presented. 

“T begin to think, Mr. Ward, it was a perfect Providence that sent 
us into your carriage this morning! Look at all that’s taken place 
since, coming one on top of the other. It’s wonderful! Why, 
everything’s changed and made topsy-turvy. Look at that poor 
creature in the corner. Where’s he now? And yet this morning 
we were all at the bother of gettin’ up early and scrummagin’ off to 
the station. And for what? To take Aim over to her father and 
get his consent to this precious marriage. Vow, I ask you, where is 
he? . And is it likely,” here she dropped her voice, “ you’re a man 
of the world and know women well—is it likely, I say, that a girl 
like Cecy would ever look at him with anythin’ but contempt? No, 
my dear sir, the thing’s over, for good and all ; and I’m glad of it.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

* And why should you be afraid, Mr. Ward?” said she signifi- 
cantly. ‘“There’s no reason for that. It’s a deliverance surely to be 
rid of a person who’s undesirable in every way. But, Mr. Ward, 
there’s more than that—more than meets the eye. D’ye mark me?” 

“Well, so far,” he said, “I hardly think I do.” 

After a pause, she said abruptly : 

“ What d’ye think of Cecy?” 

“One of the most interesting, natural creatures I have yet 
met.” 

“I thought so. She has a very exceptional sort of character. 
You have seen that coming out all this day. You did—I marked 
you. But with her it doesn’t a/ways come out. It’s only when 
there’s something congenial. Of course, it’s not for me to be forward, 
but this I may say, being her mother, that any one who wanted to 
gain her must do so by being chivalrous and gallant, and not by 
behaving as our friend yonder did. A strange thing about Cecy is 
that, unlike girls, she cannot dear young men. She cannot abide 
their frivolous ways and their empty-headed chatter. No, her taste 
is a man past forty, sensible, reserved, just, and, above all, clever. 
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One that she can look up to, Mr. Ward, and, if need be, worship. 
That’s the man for Cecy, Mr. Ward. And any man with those gifts, 
if he take her now, on the rebound as we may call it, has only to 
walk in and hang up his hat.” 

Mr. Ward laughed genuinely at this picture and odd phraseology, 
understanding perfectly what his companion wished him to under- 
stand. Both he and she, however, perfectly gathered that he was 
not “to be drawn,” as it is called. All he said was: 

“‘T see you believe in the May and December junction.” 

“October you mean. Well, I do, Ido, Mr. Ward. But a word 
more. Cecy may have a nice, tidy fortune of her own, which how- 
ever we had no notion of adding to for this. But it would be 
wholly different, highly different, if the match suited her father and 
myself ; we’d make it up to a deal more, Mr. Ward.” 

“No doubt,” he said rather coldly ; “that is only natural.” 

Meanwhile, a fresh train had come up, in which the party was in- 
stalled, and they were flying through the night, and Cecy still slept on, 
a soft, tranquil slumber, her head reposing and her figure in graceful 
lines. She was an elegantly-formed little person, and couid not help 
taking graceful attitudes whether asleep or awake. 

“She sleeps like a seraph,” said her admiring mother, going over 
to her. “Ifyou were a painter like our friend, you would make a 
pretty picture of her. I’m sure you would. I fancy you are one.” 

“Yes, I do such things, though I should like better to see her 
in marble.” 

“ Won—der—ful man, you are! But hush ! what’s she saying?” 

Cecy moved uneasily and turned round on her side. “Oh 
mamma ! he saved me,” she whispered—or faltered. 

Then the delighted mother, to him, and shaking her head pro- 
foundly, “ Well, well,” she said, “after that. You hear?” 

A sudden grinding and pulling up with jerks. Litge—in the 
middle of the night—men in hoods going along and ringing the 
changes on the wheels. The young man, who had not said a single 
word till now, roused himself and looked out. 

“T see ‘ Buffet,’” he said carelessly, and pronouncing it as spelt. 
“T must go and have something.” And he got out. 

** You'd better be sharp,” said Lady Jennings ; “the train doesn’t 
Stay long.” She lightly nudged Mr. Ward, somewhat to his astonish- 
ment, then indulged in a series of winks and nods of the most 
significant sort. ‘He won’t come back,” she whispered; “ mark my 
words—he’s gone to another carriage. It’s too hot here.” 

“That’s very likely,” said Mr. Ward. 
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And indeed so it proved. For the train presently started and— no 
Reggie. 

Lady Jennings presently became very restless and excited, 
whispering to herself, looking out of the window. 

“ My dear sir,” she said, “I think it’s something more than what 
we thought. What do you say?” 

**T think I understand,” he said. 

‘He'll go back as sure as a gun, and leave us. He couldn’t 
face us any longer. It’s what he ought to do, if he has any spirit. 
So now, thank Heaven, after all these weeks of trouble the ground’s 
clear at last. What a deliverance! It’s like a miracle.” 

“It looks very much as though it were what you say.” 

“ And to come about so early. But it’s all through you, and no 
one else, Mr. Ward. You've saved us all. Ah, Cecy awake again! 
Be cautious with her about him,” she whispered. ‘“ We mustn’t give 
her another fright.” 

Cecy had roused herself from her light slumbers, and was smiling 
on them. Smiling was her normal and natural expression occasion- 
ally. She became grave just as other folk occasionally smiled. 

“Ah! but where’s Reggie ?” she exclaimed. 

“Wool gathering, no doubt,” said her mother. “ He went out 
to get refreshment, and I suppose is left behind. Was there ever 
such a dunderhead? I’m sure I don’t care.” 

Cecy received this news very calmly, then came over to them. 

* Do you know I was dreaming of you?” she said to him. “And 
that you——- Oh, but how good and noble of you it was. What 
shall I ever do to P 

‘Oh, deary, deary,” said her mother, wrapping a large Berlin wool 
cape about her head. “To think of my being kept out of my warm 
bed in this way at midnight. Well, we do funny things in this funny 
world. But, Mr. Ward, when one has children, you know that 
Well, here’s a snug corner that will just hold me. So good-night to 
both of you.” 

“Come over here and sit near me,” said Cecy. ‘Now I can speak 
to you as I wish, and tell you so much! Oh, what have you not 
done, and how, Aow shall I be grateful? tell me, do! And how 
fortunate. Now we can talk.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said, “ but we sha’n’t have much time for 
it. We are getting on to Cologne.” 

“Where we are to part, isn’t it—or do we?” 

“T fear so. I have come a good bit out of my way to be with 
you. My road was in another direction from Brussels.” 
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“Well, that was kind of you, ver-y———”._ He noticed that as she 
said that she had now assumed a grave, serious tone and spoke with 
a sort of hurried earnestness. 

“You know,” she went on, “that since that—since you saved 
me—I feel that I can speak to you as I could not before. My heart 
goes out to you in the fullest confidence. You will aid me, and not 
mistake me ?” 

‘T will do both,” he said, “indeed I will.” 

“ But what a fortunate thing that I can have this opportunity,” 
she went on, with a sort of wondering expression ; “mamma asleep, 
and he—disappeared—most strange, isn’t it, as if arranged on pur- 
pose? Well, what I want to say is this. It can’t be any more, or 
any longer—never! I have changed and he has changed, and all 
since this morning. The scales are fallen from my eyes. It’s like 
the magic in a fairy tale. It can’t be, and it sha’n’t be any more. 
That’s settled !” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” he said, “and I think you are right, 
very right. It would have been a disastrous business, I am certain.” 

“ When he comes back he must be regularly told, by mamma or 
by myself. I can’t endure it longer. How could I? You must see 
that—he, to stand looking on while I was being destroyed, and not 
put out a finger to help me, while a stranger—no, no, not a stranger, 
Ishould not say that. I know you better in this short day than I did 
him in all these months. You, my friend of this morning, saved me. 
Iam sorry for poor, foolish Reggie. But do you know, on this day I 
seem to have lived half my life with him? No, no, I don’t like him, 
and can’t like him. But then, what am I to say to him, poor 
Reggie?” 

“Your mother and I had the same thought, that he did this on 
purpose—purposely left himself behind, and that he has given up the 
journey, that with us to Cologne, and the longer life journey with 
you, that is my own belief. He felt too humiliated.” 

At this moment the dome and lights of the city of Charlemagne 
began to fly past. ‘ What is this—where are we ?” she cried. Lady 
Jennings still slept on in her worsted hood. 

“ Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen,” he said ; “three-quarters of an 
hour more and we are at Cologne, and then this strange day with all 
its incidents is at last over.” 

Cecy was in a complete flutter and agitation. She had much 
that she wanted to say, yet knew not how to say it. For this charm- 
ing, delightful man—so it seemed to her—she felt awe, and reverence, 
and admiration, and enthusiasm, and liking, all at once. Yet her 
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little resources—save indeed such as nature supplied her with— 
could not show her how she was to prove to him what was in her 
heart. 

“ Must you really go—go on to-night? We shall see you in the 
morning? Are we never to meet again?” 

“T have lost time already and must make it up in that way. I 
have to go and see one who has a claim on my services and yet 
whom I have not seen for ten years.” 

Cecy grew troubled. An uneasy feeling as to what this stranger 
might tell her took possession of her. ‘What! another departure 
and desertion !—two in one day ?” she whispered to herself. 

“Claim on you,” she repeated. “ Who has—father, mother, who ? 
Forgive my asking.” 

“You recall that story I told you in the packet, and which there 
was no time to finish, that warning from the fate of two persons who 
would rush on ruin, where all the gold and jewels had turned into 
lumps of earth, and love had flown out of the window for ever.” 

“Tt has been coming back on me all the day, at intervals,” she 
said with a shudder. “The poor unhappy pair—tell me more of 
them, what became of them, how did it end?” 

He paused, and, after an effort, said, “I am on my way—or was 
on my way—now to a place in Switzerland where they look after 
hapless beings.” 

“You,” she repeated. ‘‘ Why, it cannot be that you were the——” 

“Ves, yes, it can be and it is—and that is part of my penal 
servitude.” 

Cecy, a natural, genuine girl, made no attempt to conceal her 
surprise and utmost disappointment at this disclosure, which, as it 
were, brought down the green curtain abruptly on all her little plans 
and hopes. She remained silent and dejected. 

** And are we never to see you again, after this strange day? Oh, 
I shall never forget it. What! never see you again?” 

“ Perhaps yes, perhaps no! But it is Zhings—not you—which 
must decide that.” 

They parted in the hall— 
A word, and she had gone— 


The waltz’s dying call 
Was winding, winding on. 


‘* Parting,”’ she said, ‘‘ is pain— 
We go our different ways, 

But we may meet again 
One of these days—these days !” 
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There was a grey streak of dawn in the sky, and here were the 
spires and towers of Cologne drawing near. Lady Jennings, with 
the curious instinct of sleepers, had roused up at the exact and 
proper moment. As she returned to the world her eyes fell com- 
placently on the pair. ‘Bless ’em both,” she murmured, “surely 
never was anything more appropriate. A nice pair, indeed!” And 
yet she had noticed her child’s silence and disappointed air. But— 
here was the station, and here the end! Here were the porters of 
the grand hotels, and here was little Cecy smiling on them as they 
took her, her hat smart and set off with flowers as though she had 
just put it on in her room. But her heart was heavy enough. There 
was no sign of Reggie, so all that had come about exactly as they 
had portended. 

It was like a comedy to contrast mother and daughter as the 
moment came for them to take leave of their new old friend—for 
he was both—the former triumphant, with a joy in her heart that 
she had not known for months, a secure confidence in the future, 
no less exultant ; while Cecy was smiling away as usual, but could 
scarcely conceal her despondency at the sudden revelation made 
to her. The dream of her long day had been very pleasant while 
it lasted. How fair were the castles she had been building, how 
many a palace where all was new, intensely entertaining, instructive, 
but now all tumbled in ruins! But “Never, never!” she thought 


with vehemence, “ shall sha¢ come back!” She was done with him 
for ever. He had done that also for her. So, twice had she been 
saved by him. 


Here was the omnibus of one of the hotels, and now they were 
inside and their trunks on the top. The two faces were bending 
from the window to that grave man. 

“Well, you must have your way,” said Lady Jennings, “and a 
wilful person you are. But if Cecy can’t bring you to the hotel I 
can’t, I’m sure. But what’s the meaning of it all? Oh, nonsense, we 
must see you in the morning.” 

“ Miss Cecy will tell you. She knows my secrets, or my secret.” 

“ That I’m sure she does. Well, never mind now. We'll see you 
again soon. That’s settled! There now, Cecy! Say your good-bye 
to Mr. Ward at once, and let it be a good good-bye.” 

With a sudden impulse Cecy took his hand in both hers. “Oh, 
dear Mr. Ward ! I am so sorry,” she cried, “and it was a very happy 
day.” 

Oh, you dear child,” he said fervently. ‘Well, we sha// meet 
soon; we must!” 
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Then the omnibus drove away. 

A moment later some one who had been waiting for him all this 
time came up and put a telegram into his hand. 

He opened it hastily and read. 

“ Poor Lucy! a weary time for her—and for me!” He saw 
the hotel omnibus rolling out of the station, and made as though 
he would follow, but checked himself and turned back. “ No, not 
to-night ; to-morrow we shall see.” 

And thus the momentous journey ended—“ All in one day” it 
was, 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SCANDAL AT OXFORD. 


HE good stories that went the round of the Oxford Colleges 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century can hardly 
be expected to possess that piquancy which characterises the 
“ Mémoires de Grammont” and the Diary of Samuel Pepys. They 
are not only purely local, but at the same time they are far more 
wholesome than the highly-seasoned scandal of the Court. They 
exhibit a state of society sadly deficient in refinement, but fairly 
moral on the whole: fonder of broad fun than polished rascality. 
Though gaining a good deal by contrast, they are by no means lack- 
ing in interest to the general reader. 

Why—asked Anthony Wood in 1677—doth solid and serious 
learning decline, and few or none follow it in the University? The 
reasons he assigns are, the institution of common rooms, where the 
forenoon is lounged away previous to an adjournment to the coffee- 
house, and great drinking in taverns. Taking the decline for 
granted, these methods of passing away time would no doubt do 
much towards increasing it. But judging from the amusing letters 
of his contemporary, Prideaux, then at Christ Church, there was 
another good and sufficient cause—viz. lack of encouragement. 
Writing to his friend Ellis, in July 1674, he mentions the arrival of 
the Bishop of Winchester’s visitors, and says: “In town one of their 
inquiries is whether any of the scholars of the colleges wear panta- 
loons or periwigs, or keep dogs; but which is more material is 
their inquiry whether any buy or sell places. If he can rectify this 
abuse that has crept in at Magdalen and New, to the notorious 
scandal of the University, he will do us a considerable kindness, and 
gain himself much credit; but I think not he is able so far to 
provide against this in such a manner as those which have found 
out so many tricks to cheat Almighty God and their own consciences 
will not likewise have store of them to evade all his provisions, 
especially since they have the old politician Satan to help them out, 
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and their damned avarice to entice them to hearken to his counsel.” 
This is strong language, but the University had pointed out to the 
Long Parliament that the sweeping away of ecclesiastical preferment 
would deprive scholars of one of their chief incentives to conscien- 
tious study, and the traffic in college emoluments was bound to 
have the same effect. Unfortunately, the worthy Bishop himself, 
notwithstanding his apparent zeal in endeavouring to do away with 
such nefarious practices, was not entirely guiltless in the matter, as 
is evidenced by the following contretemps. “At New College he 
pretended to take great care for the resignations ; but, unluckily, 
while the Commissioners were there a fellow cometh to the College 
with a letter from-the Bishop himself for a fellowship by resignation, 
which he had procured for 160 guineas from one Bigs, which hath 
by the same Bishop been admitted into orders and instituted and 
inducted into a living of £300 per annum, not being yet a graduate, 
or exceeding the 21 year of his age.” The visitors must have 
looked excessively foolish, since they had just suspended one of the 
fellows of Magdalen for declaring that “the Bishop did more hurt 
than good by visiting their college.” Nor was this the only instance 
of his interference. He tried to persuade the fellows of Corpus to 
override their charter by transferring to the Channel Islands one 
of the two places entailed upon Hampshire by the founder, Bishop 
Fox. When they naturally refused to have anything to do with 
such a perversion of their trust, he excused himself by pleading a 
command from the King in favour of Sir George Carteret, who had 
held Jersey for Charles I. Failing in this endeavour, he expressed 
a determination of making arrangements with some other college : 
* But I suppose,” says Prideaux, “it will be hard to find one that 
will receive his donation, except Pembroke, the fittest in the town 
for brutes,” a singular example of a double-barrelled compliment. 
The drinking in taverns complained of by Wood—himself a “good 
bowzeing blad ”—appears to have been truly Teutonic in character. 
The favourite resort of the Christ Church men was the famous 
“ Mermaid ”—the old “ Swyndlestock ” of the fourteenth century— 
where the sanguinary riot on St. Scholastica’s day originated, placing 
the city at the mercy of the University, and which the citizens were 
still expiating by an annual offering at the altar of St. Mary’s. They 
were good customers, however, only in one sense of the term ; for we 
are told that “‘the ‘ Marmayd’ tavern is lately broke, and we Christ 
Church men bear the blame of it, our ticks, as the noise of the 
town will have it, amounting to about £1,500.” At Balliol they 
were less particular about their house of call, patronising the one 
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just opposite their gates. Prideaux describes it as being “a dingy, 
horrid, scandalous ale-house, fit for none but draymen and tinkers, 
and such as by going there have made themselves equally scanda- 
lous.” The excesses carried on in this den reached the ears of 
the Master of Balliol, Dr. Good ; so he called his men together, 
and, “in a grave speech, informed them of the mischief of that 
hellish liquor called ale ; that it destroys both soul and body, and 
advised them by no means to have anything more to do with it.” 
This well-meant injunction was not at all kindly received. One of 
them pointed out that the Vice-Chancellor’s men drank ale at the 
‘Split Crow,” and he saw no reason why they should not do like- 
wise. “The old man being nonplussed by this reply, immediately 
packeth away to the Vice-Chancellor, and informed him of the ill 
example his fellows set to the town by drinking ale, and desired him 
to prohibit them for the future ; but Bathurst (President of Trinity) 
not liking this proposal, being formerly an old lover of ale himself, 
answered him roughly that there was no harm in ale, and that so 
long as his fellows did no worse he would not disturb them, and 
so turned the old man going, who, returning to his college, called 
his fellows again, and told them that he had been with the Vice- 
Chancellor, and that he told him there was no harm in ale; truly 
he thought there was, but now being informed of the contrary, 
since the Vice-Chancellor gave his men leave to drink ale, he would 
give them leave too ; so now they may be sots by authority.” Dr. 
Bathurst was not a likely man to put up with any suggestions from 
Balliol, for there seems to have been no love lost between the neigh- 
bouring institutions. The latter college had been sadly misused 
during the Civil War, and it was well on into the Restoration before 
it began to recover itself; while Trinity had fared better and soon 
recovered its pristine vigour. This difference in fortune delighted 
Bathurst, and he is said one day to have been found in the garden 
throwing stones at the windows of his less fortunate rival, “as if 
happy to complete its ruin.” 

A physician, Doctor Speed, of St. John’s, was the champion all- 
round tippler, and was specially retained to drink with Cornelius Van 
Tromp when he honoured Oxford with a visit, keeping himself in 
form by a continuous round of the brandy shops and taverns in 
company with the butler of Christ Church and Rawlins the plumber. 
The illustrious admiral, we are told, “was much gazed at by the 
boys, who, perchance, wondered to find him whom they found so 
famous in the Gazets to be at last but a drunken greasy Dutchman.” 
He proved a difficult guest to entertain according to his likings. 
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He declined the usual Doctor’s degree as being entirely out of his 
element, and when Dr. Fell invited him to dinner, “he desired he 
might have salt meat, he never useing to eat any other, which put 
Mr. Dean much to it to find that which would please his pallet.” 
The only thing he took kindly to was the choice assortment of 
liquids that Oxford provided, to the superior strength of which he 
was forced to veil his flag. “We got a greater victory over Van 
Tromp here,” wrote Prideaux, “than all your sea-captains in London, 
he confessing that he was more drunk here than anywhere else since 
he came in England, which I think very little to the honour of our 
University. Dr. Speed was the chief man who encountered him, 
who, mustering about five or six more as able as himself at wine and 
brandy, got the Dutchman to the Crown Tavern, and there so plied 
him with both that at 12 at night they were fain to carry him to his 
lodging.” 

During the latter half of the century there was a marked falling- 
off in the number of students in the University. Gloucester Hall 
was entirely deserted, owing partly perhaps to its isolated position, 
so that no money was available to pay the chimney-tax. The col- 
lectors at last came down upon the Principal, “who being by the 
Act liable hath made great complaints about the town, and created 
us good sport ; but the old fool hath been forced to pay the money 
which hath amounted to a considerable sum.” Originally an old 
Benedictine seminary, at the beginning of the century it reckoned 
amongst its alumni the eccentric genius Tom Coryate, scholar, 
buffoon, and indefatigable traveller, famous for having introduced 
table forks from Italy, and explained the method of using them in 
his Crudities. The venerable institution was not destined to extinc- 
tion, as Prideaux expected: early in the following century it rose 
again like a phoenix from its ashes, and now flourishes as Worcester 
College. 

This lack of raw material, according to Wood, was due to three 
causes: the constant expectation of another Parliament being 
held at Oxford, with its concomitant necessity of everyone turning 
out to accommodate the members; the pronounced royalist views 
of the University; and a strong suspicion of its leaning towards 
popery. 

The sittings of Parliament and the presence of the profligate 
Court were, perhaps, unavoidable nuisances, though the City did not 
treat the latter with such complaisance as the University appears to 
have done. The Parliament which sat for a time at Oxford in 1665 
left the plague behind it, yet the Court still lingered there for 
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months after it was prorogued. The reason was no secret. Lady 
Castlemaine, who occupied a set of rooms in the same college where 
the Queen was lodged, had given birth to a son ; and the very boys 
in the street openly cried, “The King cannot go away till my Lady 
Castlemaine be ready to go along with him.” Ten years afterwards 
the same venal beauty, who was a professed Catholic, had the im- 
pudence to send for the Dean to attend her at her lodging in order 
that she might make arrangements for placing her son Charles at 
Christ Church ; afterwards triumphantly sitting for an hour in her 
carriage to be admired by the crowd. Prideaux acknowledges that 
the youth’s absence would be more acceptable than his company . 
he “is kept very orderly but will ever be kept very simple, and 
scarce, I believe, ever attain the reputation of not being thought a 
fool.” 

Parliament again assembled at Oxford in 1681, and as it proved 
hopelessly refractory, Charles, pocketing what little dignity he 
possessed, slipped down to the Convocation House in a sedan chair, 
with the robes by his side and the crown on his knee, to dissolve 
it after it had sat for a few days. This was followed by the legal 
murder of College, inventor of the Protestant Flail, and shortly 
afterwards by the shadowing and expulsion of Locke. The City and 
the University were at open variance : tradesmen who dared to 
express Whig principles were promptly boycotted. This mode of 
punishment was brought to bear upon the Puritan mercer, Robert 
Pawling, who was elected Mayor in 1680. “Whereas,” says Wood, 
“all mayors within memory of man used to be mealy-mouthed, and 
fearful of executing their office for fear of losing their trade, this 
person is not, but walks in the night to take tradesmen in tippling 
houses, and prohibits coffee to be sold on Sunday.” He tried to 
reduce the number of ale-houses, of which there were said to be 370 
in the town, by refusing licenses. Whereupon the Vice-Chancellor 
reinstated the aggrieved parties, and a squabble ensued regarding 
his power to do so. Pawling was succeeded by another Mayor who 
held the same opinions, and the City authorities challenged the 
exclusive right of appointing their town clerk. A deputation was 
despatched to wait upon the King at Newmarket with a petition. 
They had a very ungracious reception, being curtly referred to Lord 
Conway, who, they declared, was so intoxicated all the time they 
were there that he could hardly speak or stand. One of their 
number, Alderman Wright, was terribly scandalised at what he saw. 
“The King walking in the fields met Nel Gwyn, and Nel called to 
him, ‘Charles, I hope I shall have your company to-night, shall I 
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not?’ With this story, the Alderman makes a great deal of work 
wherever he comes. He says he has often heard bad things of the 
King, but now his own eyes have seen it.” But this was not all: 
even “the link-boys, those they call the black-guard, treated them 
very rudely, calling them Presbyterian petitioners, and Whiggish 
dogs, and saluted them in the bargain with stones and dirt.” The 
worthy Alderman was not allowed to forget this incident in a hurry. 
He was passing Brasenose one day when a freshman happened to 
come out, who called after him, “Run, Alderman, run ; the black- 
guards are coming,” which put him in so violent a passion that he 
was scarce himself all the day after. 

Prideaux was Dr. Fell’s coadjutor in preparing works for the 
University press, a labour which he did not entirely relish, since the 
books selected were seldom entirely to his taste. Printing, however, 
was one of the Dean’s hobbies, and a day seldom passed without his 
going down to the Sheldonian Theatre to see how things were pro- 
gressing. Visiting it one day at an unusual hour he was horrified to 
find some All Souls’ men surreptitiously striking off copies of the 
engravings which illustrate Aretino’s sonnets. These reproductions 
infuriated the Dean as much as the originals had done Clement VII. 
He threatened to have all the culprits expelled, but was ultimately 
satisfied by breaking up the plates, and destroying all the impressions 
he could lay his hands on. 

One of the Dean’s undertakings was a Latin version of Anthony 
Wood's invaluable “ History and Antiquities,” with the text of which 
he took the same liberties that he did with the spelling in his edition 
of the Bible. His assistant translator was Richard Peers, whom 
Wood describes as “a sullen, cloggish, clownish, perverse fellow, and 
when he saw the author concerned at the alteration of his copy 
would alter it more, and study to put all things in that might vex 
him, and yet please his Dean.” Anthony was not the man to suffer 
such treatment quietly, but avenged himself both with his pen and 
his fists. “They had a skirmish at Sol Harding’s, and another at 
the printing house ; but Peers, always coming off with a bloody nose 
or a black eye, he was a long time afraid to go anywhere where he 
might chance to meet his too powerful adversary for fear of another 
drubbing.” On Peers being made pro-Proctor there was a temporary 
cessation of hostilities. Anthony took good care to be within doors 
by the time Great Tom tolled out the hour of nine from the cathedral 
tower, fearing lest right should overcome might ; while Dick, despite 
his pride of place, carefully avoided his dangerous antagonist. 

A whimsical opportunity was afforded Peers of displaying his 
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proctorial powers over the townsmen, whom he looked upon as 
safer game than the irascible antiquarian. It appears that Lilly, the 
notorious astrologer, had foretold that Oxford would be destroyed on 
the roth of March, 1675, partly by fire and partly by earthquake. 
This prediction so alarmed the city that, as the future author of the 
Connection rather irreverendly puts it, “I scarce think a prophecy 
of God Almighty would have been able to have done a quarter as 
much, or that the town of Nineveh did half so much fear the de- 
struction foretold by Jonah, as our coxcombs by this Lilly.” The 
terrified authorities were bound to let the earthquake take its course, 
but the fire they could provide against, so “by a decree of the 
Mayor and his brethren, after a long consultation, watches were set 
in every street to prevent the mischief: but Dick Peers, executing 
his office of walking that night, clapped all my gentlemen into the 
castle.” This high-handed proceeding caused intense indignation, and 
did not turn out so well as Dick anticipated. When the matter was 
brought before the Vice-Chancellor, he not only dismissed the 
prisoners without suffering them to pay their fines, but censured the 
proctor “for his over-hasty and imprudent act in committing them.” 
But this did not satisfy the enraged citizens: they “got information 
that after finishing his preamble, he spent the rest of the night in a 
tavern, and have endeavoured to be revenged on him by spreading 
this story to his disgrace.” What with Anthony Wood on one side 
and the citizens on the other, Peers began to grow weary of college 
life, and cast sheep’s eyes on a fat living in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Lord Conway had promised his good offices with the Lord 
Keeper, so the parsonage no sooner became vacant than he prepared 
to hurry up to London to prosecute his claim. Talking the matter 
over with Woodroffe, his friend told him. not to trouble himself; 
being obliged to go to town he would put it all right. Woodroffe 
secured the living—not for Peers but for himself. 

The dreaded “#erre filius had occasionally more tragic matter on 
which to exercise his sarcastic wit. A fellow of Merton hanged 
himself. After having made a humble apology to the warden for 
some hasty words he had used regarding him, and for which he was 
threatened with expulsion, Davy Whitford of Christ Church, a 
quondam officer in the Cavalier Army, was found dead in his rooms 
with a cork in one hand and a bottle of. brandy in the other, 
and among his papers was a bond ready drawn up to be sealed, by 
which he bound himself to give £500 for a living, or resign it 
again. Almost as dramatic was the sudden madness of Dr. Lam- 
phire at Hart Hall, politely ascribed to a severe cold which he 
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caught at College’s trial, having affected his brain. “ But for my 
part,” says Prideaux, “I attribute it to his gluttony, he being the 
greatest eater I ever knew.” The tragi-comic martyrdom of 
librarian Hyde would naturally be a great source of amusement to 
the celibate dons. This unlucky wight was accused by his jealous 
Xantippe of being too familiar with her maid: “The poor man, to 
appease his wife, took a formal oath on the Bible he designed no 
such thing with the maid as he was accused of. This being not 
sufficient to satisfy his wife, she beat him so basely that he has kept 
his chamber this two months, and is now in danger of losing his 
hand which he made use of only to defend the blows, and beg 
mercy.” Light comedy is represented by the absurdities of Wood- 
roffe ; his illogical sermons, his quarrel with the canons as sub-dean, 
hisnearly beating the servant for handingwine to Dr. Pocock prior to 
himself, and his standing with Mrs. Walcup “at a great window near 
the quadrangle, where he was seen by the Dean and almost the 
whole house toying with her most ridiculously, and fanning himself 
with her fan for almost the whole afternoon.” When the Queen was 
accused by Titus Oates, “a foolish fantastical fellow we have for one 
of our chaplains” took a similar liberty with the prayer for the 
Royal Family that was taken by a Guernsey clergyman when her 
present Gracious Majesty appeared off that island on Sunday 
morning, and his congregation was disturbed by a royal salute from 
the port, “but,” continues Prideaux, “ notwithstanding the censor 
laying down his office last night, we made this gentleman at his 
chamber drink her health by the title of most gracious.” It may be 
admitted that loyalty was never more righteously enforced. 

The woeful lack of conscience displayed by the clergy at that 
period is too well known to need confirmation. Pluralism was the 
least of their offences. It is rather remarkable that Dr. Fell should 
have submitted to be president of Christ Church, dean and bishop 
of Oxford at one and the same time ; but no man was more worthy 
of preferment, both for his own services to the University and those 
of his father, and nothing could induce him to quit the college 
within whose walls his whole life had been usefully spent. It was 
monstrous, however, that scandal even should whisper that Sprat 
had sought promotion by marrying a cast-off mistress of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and that Brideoak—-“such a knave as Bredoc ”— 
had gained the see of Chichester by bribing the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. The marriages contracted by some of the lower orders of 
the Church were singular, to say the least of it. Mr. Penny was 
presented with a college living in Cheshire, and “now it appears he 
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hath been married for several years to an ale-wife’s daughter at Islip, 
where he hath been curate for Dr. South” ; and again, “ we have 
another man who wants preferment, who hath married the most 
scandalous bad that any fellow hath done, I believe, for these many 
years, his wife being one mother Yalden, an old ale-wife with a house 
full of children.” The hankering after tavern society, which they 
had acquired at the University, seemed to follow them through life. 
Prideaux at length grew weary of Oxford, gave up all hopes of the 
Hebrew lectureship with its accompanying canonry, and settled 
down to wedded life, which he did not think he should ever come 
to, speaking of it very much in the light of an ordinary mercantile 
transaction. He finally made his home within the precincts of 
Norwich Cathedral, where he came in contact with Dean Fairfax and 
Prebendary Hodges. The former was nephew to the famous 
Parliamentary general, and had had the honour of being ejected first 
among the Magdalen Fellows, when they refused to elect Farmer 
as their head at the bidding of James II., “ because,” says Sir John 
Bramston, “he talked with more confidence to the Lord Chancellor 
than he could bear,” while Hodges had been Fellow of Christ 
Church and Professor of Moral Philosophy. A man who dared to 
defy his sovereign, and bandy words with the terrible Jeffreys, might 
appear well fitted to uphold the dignity of his cloth and the honour 
of his University. Here is the life-like portrait of him as sketched 
by Prideaux, who was destined to be his successor :—‘“‘ We are at a 
miserable pass with this horrid sot we have got for our dean. He 
cannot sleep at night till dosed with drink, and therefore, when 
in bed, his man’s business is to drink with him till he hath his 
dose ; it being his way to keep a man only for the time of his resi- 
dence, and then dismiss him, he hath spread his fame so through 
the whole country, that nothing is more scandalous ; for his servants 
whom he dismisseth going into other families, tell all, especially one, a 
lewd fellow enough, being entertained by a Mr. Earle, a drinking 
lewd gentleman of this country, to be his butler, gives there a most 
horrid account of his old master the dean, and when the lewd ones 
there meet together, one of their chief entertainments is to have the 
butler come in and tell all his stories of the Dean of Norwich, which 
represent him one of the greatest beasts in nature. And, indeed, 
his carriage in business represents him a brute as much as his man 
can a beast, for he acts by no rules of justice, honesty, civility, and 
good manners towards anyone, but after an obstinate, self-willed, 
irrational manner in all sorts of business, whereby he disobligeth 
everyone that hath anything to do with him. He hath in a most 
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unreasonable manner disobliged every one of the prebendaries, except 
Hodges, and nothing will satisfy him but to be an absolute king over 
us. He comes little to church, and never to sacrament, though we have 
one every Sunday, and as for a book, he looketh not into any from 
the beginning of the year to the end. His whole life is the pot and 
the pipe, and go to see him when you will, you will find him walking 
about his room with his pipe in his mouth and a bottle of claret, and 
a bottle of old strong beer (which in this country they call nog) upon 
the table, and every other turn he takes a glass of one or the other. 
If Hodges comes to him (for scarce any other doth), there he reads 
*Don Quixote,’ while the other walks about with his pipe as before, 
and this is noble entertainment between them. Certainly the pre- 
ferments of the Church were never designed for such drones, and 
yet these two fellows have about £300 per annum each, and never 
did a farthing’s worth of service in their lives, professing nothing else 
but to live idly and feed their bellies upon what they have.” It is 
to be hoped that this vigorous portrait is a little overdrawn, since 


Fairfax was dean there for thirteen years. 
JOHN WOODHOUSE. 
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AN IDYLL OF PROVENCE. 


] N the churchyard of Audillac, a little village of Languedoc, not far 

from Ably, are two graves to which many a pilgrimage has been 
made. On one is an obelisk of white marble, on the other a simple 
wooden cross. These memorials mark the resting-places of a brother 
and sister, who, devoted to one another in life, are not separated in 
death, and are the “ Finis” to one of the saddest stories in literary 
annals. 

Eugénie and Maurice de Guérin were scions of a grand old race, 
Venetian by origin, who figured prominently in the chronicles of 
France from the ninth century until the great Revolution, which re 
duced its last representatives to poverty and obscurity. Both were born 
in Le Cayla, an ancient, half ruined, lonely chateau, built upon a rocky 
eminence and overlooking a stretch of undulating hill and valley 
clothed with vine and corn and orchard ; close at hand was a little 
village to which the new ideas had never penetrated; neither the mad- 
dening strains of the Marseillaise nor the frenzy of the Ca Ira, nor the roll 
of thetumbril nor theclang of the tocsin had ever disturbed its medizval 
calm, and men and women prayed to & bon Dieu, to la Sainte 
Vierge, and to all the saints with the same childlike faith as their 
ancestors had prayed since the days of Clovis; and did obeisance 
to their lordly masters as though /a mére Guillotine had never made 
the streets of Paris run with blood to assert Aiderté, égalité, fraternité. 

Eugénie was dévofe; so was Maurice, a pensive boy who passed 
hours alone in the woods, absorbed in day dreams and nebulous 
reveries, with only the birds and the wild’ animals for companions, a 
soul which might develop into fanatic, poet, enthusiast, or their twin 
brother, cynic. At twelve years of age he was sent to the Collége 
Stanislas, at Paris; and then began the famous correspondence 
between brother and sister which so intimately reveals the hearts of 
both, and has bequeathed a beautiful legacy to literature. Eugénie 
remained at Le Cayla, never extending her horizon beyond Gaillac, 
or Ably, or Rayssac, and leading a calm, uneventful life made up of 
domestic duties, devotion, charity. Yet beneath this Madonna-like 
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calm throbbed an ardent soul teeming with possibilities, self- 
repressed yet yearning for expression, which now and again found 
vent, not in mere versified commonplaces, but in utterances of true 
poetic inspiration. ‘Oh, how much more you know, inspired by 
Nature and your own happy genius, than I do with all my Greek 
and Latin!” wrote Maurice. 

Not until 1831 did the young student revisit Le Cayla, and then 
the dreamy boy had grown into a youth “ beautiful as an angel,” 
gentle, religious, retiring, unspoiled by his long sojourn in the syren 
city. He lost his heart to a new-found friend of his sister’s, pretty, 
petite Louise de Bayne, who lived with her father up in the mountains 
of Rayssac. But it was a short-lived romance, as we shall see anon. 
After a few months’ stay Maurice was back again in Paris, and, by 
his father’s desire, studying the law, which he detested. All his 
inclinations tended towards literature, and he spent his evenings in 
evolving a drama out of the story of Peter the Hermit. “ Behold, 
you are an author, you are famous, you are at last launched upon 
your career, and far, far from that code which weighed on you like 
Atlas.” So wrote Eugénie, to whom Maurice revealed every thought 
of his daily life ; and she, dear soul, already believed him crowned 
by the Academy, a shining figure on the heights of Parnassus. It 
need scarcely be said that poor Peter failed to excite any enthusiasm 
in the stony hearts of booksellers. But it was all over with Maurice’s 
legal studies. His first published article was an essay upon the life 
of the Blessed Nicholas de Fliie, printed in the European Review for 
January 1832. But, alas! the Review did not pay for outside con- 
tributions, and a provincial journal, to which he supplied a weekly 
Paris letter, was equally economical. 

Many an enthusiastic youth before and after Maurice de Guérin has 
tried the experiment of living upon pens, ink, paper, and the glory 
thereof, but it has never succeeded without mutton and beef as 
et ceteras with even the most ethereal natures, and my hero was no 
exception to the rule. When every resource failed, with a sad sense 
of humiliation he was compelled to return to the paternal roof, where 
there was only one dear heart to welcome him. Neither father nor 
friends had any sympathy with aspirations which had failed. They 
never have. I suppose the Jews were too practical a people to make 
such mistakes, or Moses would have put Failure among the sins of 
the Decalogue. Well, the Christians have done it for him. Failure 
lost Maurice his first love. Perhaps such a common result is not 
worth mentioning. Pretty Louise was not for him. . There was no 
heart straining, however, on either side ; it had been a sweet little 
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idyll while it lasted, but it was little more than the dream of a 
summer’s night, fading with the grey dawn, though long remembered 
—at least by the man. 

The heartaches of disappointed love and ambition turned the 
thoughts of Maurice towards a religious life, to which he had greatly 
inclined in his boyhood, and with much reluctance M. de Guérin 
yielded to his desire. On All Souls’ Day, 1833, with the sere and 
yellow leaves falling about them, a sad omen, brother and sister again 
bade each other a sorrowful farewell. It was to La Chénaie, a small 
monastic establishment near Dinan, in Brittany, that Maurice was 
bound. The director welcomed him with the warmth of a father. 
He was a little thin man, dressed from head to foot in coarse grey cloth, 
with a pallid complexion, but brilliant eyes, large nose, and receding 
forehead deeply ploughed by thought. This unpretentious-looking 
individual, however, was no less a person than the Abbé de la 
Mennais, one of the powers of the age ; once a staunch champion of 
papal authority, he had of late drifted into the whirlpool of democracy 
and the revolutionary doctrines of 1830, and had drawn to him the 
great preacher Lacordaire, the Abbé Gerbet, the Abbé Salinis, and 
other celebrities of the church. De la Mennais had founded La 
Chénaie as a retreat for young men of birth, where they could study, 
and, if they so desired it, find the seclusion of the cloister. The life 
they led, without being ascetic, was truly simple. The novelty of 
everything, a congenial friend or two, the wild romantic scenery of 
the neighbourhood, produced a very happy effect upon Maurice, 
distracted his thoughts from the past, and dispelled for awhile his 
morbid gloom. But after a time the beautiful face of the lost Louise 
began to haunt his dreams, and the vague unrest and dissatisfaction 
of unfulfilled hopes and aspirations to cloud the serenity of his days, 
During the first six months of his retirement he believed that the 
golden bowl of his youth was for ever shattered ; but beneath this 
deathly languor the warm blood of virility was still stirring ; the 
dreams and clouds came upon him more frequently ; his soul began 
to yearn once more towards his kind. Dumb Nature, convent 
companions, and pious meditation are not enough for life in its third 
decade, and ere the summer had faded he knew that his vocation was 
not in the cloister. Novices were allowed one year’s probation, and 
freedom was still optional to him ; but he had not the strength of 
will to break the bonds that were woven around him, and so with a 
heart full of secret regrets he solemnly renounced the world and all 
its vanities and was initiated into the order of La Chénaie. Then 
the calm of prostration fell upon him. 
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But this self-immolation to a weak will was not to be. With the 
aid of Montalembert, De la Mennais had started a journal bearing the 
suggestive title of Z’Avenir and the daring motto of “God and 
Liberty,” certain utterances in which filled up the cup of his iniquities 
in the eyes of the Pontiff, and brought down upon his devoted head 
the thunderbolts of Rome. The seminary at La Chénaie was broken 
up and the pupils were transferred to another establishment at 
Ploérmel. This sudden change in the situation broke the spell of 
apathy which had paralysed De Guérin. An ardent admirer of his 
great master, he would not give obedience to his enemies. With this 
revolt was roused a longing once more to plunge into the battle of 
life, a longing for the delights of freedom, love, poesy, and all the joys 
of youth. Within a month after his transference to Ploérmel his 
resolution was taken: he would go to Paris, take up literature as a 
profession, and compete once more for that crown of thorns called 
fame. 

At the end of January, 1834, he bade adieu for ever to the peace- 
ful Breton home and to the last days of calm he was ever to enjoy. 
Even on the very threshold of his new life fell the boding shadow of 
the future: “I lose half my soul in losing solitude, I enter the 
world with a secret dread,” he wrote in his journal on the eve of 
departure. 

And so this young man, with his enthusiasms, his passionate love 
of Nature, his poetic dreams and untainted soul, fresh from the pure 
and ennobling influence of De la Mennais, cast himself among the 
seething crowds, the splendour, the misery, the burning hopes, the 
dull despondency, the brilliant intellect, the hideous vice, the mock- 
ing devilry of that great human c/oaca—Paris; the Paris of Henri 
Murger and “La Vie de Bohéme,” of Henri Balzac and “Les 
Illusions Perdues,” “La Peau de Chagrin” and “ Pére Goriot” ; to seek 
fame and fortune with his pen in a struggle with a host of giants.- 
Never in all its history, before or since, could the great city boast 
such a plethora of splendid genius as at that very time. Victor 
Hugo was in all the plenitude and freshness of his titanic powers; 
“Les Feuilles d’Automne” and “Les Orientales” had struck such 
grand harmonies as the lyre of France had never yet resounded 
to; all fiction had been dwarfed before’ “Notre Dame,” while 
“ Hernani” had shaken to its foundations the classic drama, which 
had held the French stage since the days of Corneille ; Balzac was 
pouring forth his wonderful “Comédie Humaine” ; the melodious, 
plaintive strains of Lamartine were being emulated by the pensive 
erotics of Alfred de Musset; Theophile Gautier was intoxicating 
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youth with the sensuous beauties of his exquisite style ; Alexandre 
Dumas had written his first plays, and George Sand her first novels, 
dividing with Frederick Soulié the exposition of moral problems ; 
Eugéne Sue was struggling into notice with his sea stories ; and to 
these must be added the names of Prosper Mérimée, Charles Nodier, 
Jules Janin, Sainte-Beuve, and in the graver departments of literature 
Thiers, Benjamin Constant, Michelet, and others. 

Yet, though he hoped one day to gain admittance to their 
charmed circle, it was not among these constellations of literature 
that Maurice de Guérin was to assert himself for the present, but 
rather with the Schaunards and Rudolphes of Murger, the Lucien 
de Beauprés, the Loustreaus, the Daniel d’Arthez of Balzac. Like 
all those heroes of the pen, he lodged in a garret, to which the sun 
never penetrated, save for a quarter of an hour at noon, when, reflected 
from an opposite window, it cast upon him a few cold rays that were 
quickly lost behind the stern walls enclosing the gloomy court in 
which the house was situated. 

His first visit was paid to an old friend of his boyhood’s days, 
Paul Quemper, a journalist. From him he received but cold en- 
couragement. “It is very difficult to get into print,” he told him ; 
“publishers have no confidence in new men ; they will not print even 
a chef d’euvre if your name has not appeared in the reviews. To be 
acceptabie you must discard all individuality, speak their language 
and adopt their views.” Maurice had friends in the office of a 
second-class journal, Za Revue Catholique, for which he wrote an 
article or two for sixty francs per month. But at the end of four 
months only four of his contributions had been published. “The 
lips of the new-born babe are strong enough to obtain nourishment 
from the breast, but I, in the flower of my youth, have not the vigour 
to earn my bread. What shall I do with my life?” he wrote in 
his journal on the 1st of May. He tried for pupils, but could not 
get any. He was in want of the barest necessities of life. At length 
an old college friend took him away to his house in the country, and 
for a few weeks he breathed pure air and ate again. In August he 
was back in Paris and in charge of a small class of scholars at his old 
college, Stanislas. For a pay of about twenty francs a week he gave 
up his time from half-past seven in the morning to half-past nine at 
night, and then robbed himself of sleep by studying for a degree. 
His life was now a monotonous, ceaseless drudgery. Genius died 
within him, he ceased to write, almost to hope. His letters to his 
sister were brief and hurried, being usually scribbled between the 
lessons, 
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Hitherto there had been one striking contrast between Maurice 
de Guérin and all other dohémiens ; he had never yielded to the temp- 
tations of Paris, never mingled in its orgies, or sought consolation 
among the Mimis and Musettes, or the Esthers or Coralies ; he had 
endured poverty in its grimmest and most austere forms—alone in 
his garret with his books and manuscripts. He had not forgotten 
his pure home life and the saintly sister who night and day was 
praying beneath the sunny skies of Languedoc for the poor wanderer 
in the gloom and fog of the great city. But misery and despair did 
their inevitable work at last and sapped the foundations of faith and 
purity ; Christianity no longer consoled him, and he ceased to lean 
upon it. 

“ My brain is drying up,” he wrote in his journal. “When the 
wind blows I feel it in my head as the tree feels it in the withered 
branches of its crown. Work is insufferable to me, or rather it is 
impossible. Study brings on, not drowsiness, but an irritable, 
nervous disgust that drives me forth into the streets and public 
places.” 

And this was all that came of a chaste life, religion, high aspira- 
tions! From his cell, sous ds toits, he had hitherto looked down 
upon the teeming slough of Paris with the eyes of a Christian stoic. 
But now that the God of his faith had forsaken him, why should he 
not turn to the gods of Lutetia, whose bounties were for this world, 
whose shrines were set in the midst of warmth and light and joy 
and love, not among cold abstractions lost in the immensity of the 
stars? The Dionysus of the Boulevards may have nothing better to 
offer him than a efit verre of fiery cognac, the Aphrodite of the 
Palais Royal might be painted and draggletailed, “the Spirit 
that denies ” might mock him to perdition, the joys of the cabaret 
and the pavé might be only the fever of the night, the pain and 
remorse of the morning ; but they would give a few hours of oblivion 
from leaden despondency, from self-reproaches, from the racking 
importunities of the future, from the ghastly spectres that haunted 
him sleeping and waking. 

From this lurid picture of an earthly purgatory let us turn to the 
sweet, pure atmosphere of Le Cayla, where Eugénie’s heaviest 
personal trouble is the devouring by a favourite cat of a little pigeon 
which she had rescued from the snow; her days are filled up with 
domestic duties, and in the evenings she reads “Ivanhoe” to her 
father. “On Sundays,” she writes, “ we meet all our neighbours on 
the road to church, we have a curtsey from all the women, and as 
we go along such talks about the poultry and the sheep and the 
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good man and és enfants.” Yet she is always thinking of the beloved 
exile. “A thousand times a day I dream of your return and 
anticipate how happy we shall be.” But even if the growing brevity 
of his letters had not declared it, her own loving sympathies would 
have divined how ill things were with him. She implored him to 
pray against his black melancholy, to pray as a little child, for she 
little dreamed that he had fallen away from the Cross to which all 
her hopes were anchored. “Why did he not come home for his 
holidays?” she asked. ‘“ Because you have no wish to be here,” 
was her bitter answer. Though in that she wronged him, for his 
heart was ever yearning for Le Cayla, but he was too poor to make 
the journey, and he would not pain his sister by telling her so. 

“Christmas is come,” she writes in her journal. “There is 
nothing in Paris to give you an idea of what Christmas is with us. 
You have not even the midnight mass. It was a glorious night, and 
we all went to it, papa at our head. I never sawa finer sky. The 
ground was white with hoar-frost, but we were not cold ; besides, 
the air was warmed by bundles of blazing torch wood, which our 
servants carried before us to light the way. It was very pretty, I 
assure you, and I would fain have had you walking with us towards 
the church, through those lanes between hedges white as with the 
blossoms of May. The frost makes the most lovely flowers. We 
saw one long spray so exquisite that we wanted to take it with us as a 
posy for the altar. But it melted in our hands. All flowers fade so 
soon.” 

Alas! Eugénie would scarcely have recognised in the self-restrained, 
cynical tutor of Stanislas the ardent, sensitive youth who, only two 
years previously, had cast himself upon the stony bosom of Paris. 
Monetarily his position was improving, for he had been promoted 
at the college ; he descended from his garret to more comfortable 
quarters near Stanislas. Casting off his reserve and shyness he 
became un homme de société; his distinguished appearance, his 
handsome face, his fascination of manner, his musical voice and 
conversational powers rendered him a universal favourite. But 
beneath this smiling mask all was an arid waste ; he submitted to 
his daily drudgery of tuition uncomplainingly, not with resignation 
but with the hardness of a bitter soul. Yet the powers within him 
could not be wholly stifled; he was writing a prose poem, “Le 
Centaure,” a work instinct with genius and conceived in the finest 
classical spirit. Other conceptions were seething in his mind, but 
that terrible inward wail, Cui dono? rendered them abortive. 

During the fourth winter of his sojourn in Paris his health broke 
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down ; patched up for a time, it again collapsed beneath the rigours 
of a wintry May. Only change of air could restore him to health, 
and in July, after a long and painful journey, he arrived at Le Cayla, 
so weak, so haggard, that at first sight of him Eugénie’s heart was 
struck with mortal dread. Thanks, however, to the genial climate 
and loving care, Maurice quickly rallied. But Eugénie’s heart was 
still heavy. He went neither to church nor to confession, and he 
never prayed. There was one bright hope in this dark picture when 
he confided to her that a mutual affection had sprung up between 
him and a young girl from India, of French parentage, named 
Caroline de Gervais, whom he had met in society. She was a lady 
of good family, possessed of ample means, very pretty, sweet-tempered, 
and only seventeen. So Mademoiselle was invited to Le Cayla, and 
fully realised her lover’s description of her. 

Maurice lingered in Languedoc until the January of the next year. 
‘Maurice, dear Maurice,” wrote Eugénie, when he had departed, 
“oh, what need I have of you and God! When you were gone I 
went to church, where I could weep and pray at my ease. What do 
you do, who never pray when you are sorrowful, when your heart is 
broken? . . . It is evening now, at the end of a very long mournful 
day. Good-night! You can almost hear me, you are not yet so 
very far off ; but to-morrow and the day after to-morrow you will be 
farther and farther still. . . . It is a week since you left us, and just 
the same hour. I am going down the road where we parted. This 
is Candlemas Day, and I am going off to mass with my taper.” 

What a world of love is revealed in these entries! And so she 
went back to the old monotonous existence of quiet usefulness. 
There had been a time when she dreamed of another kind of life, of 
a home of her own, brightened by more than a brother’s love. But 
it was not to be realised, and the pious soul never repined for what 
Ze bon Dieu had thought fit to withhold from her. 

The winter and spring passed away, and the glorious summer, 
which always brought such joy to her heart, had come again ; but its 
brightness seemed dim and the voice of the nightingale sounded sad 
and boding in her ears, for there was bad news from Paris ; Maurice 
was ill again. From the time of his return he had been moping and 
melancholy. ‘This wretched brain of mine,” he wrote to a friend, 
* will never produce anything excellent, yet I am sure it has that 
within it which is not without value. My destiny resembles that of 
the pearl in the oyster shell, which, though it may be of the first 
water, will never see the light.” 

Once more the doctors patched him up, and in November Eugénie 
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and her elder brother, Erembert, made a journey to Paris, to be 
present at his marriage with Mademoiselle de Gervais. And so at 
last he was freed from the bitterest of all curses, poverty, possessed 
of a charming wife and ample means, and everybody rejoiced over 
this happy ending to a sad romance. How “the eternal ironies ” 
must have sneered at poor trustful humanity and its childlike con- 
fidence in the pity of Destiny! Before the honeymoon was half over 
the bride’s orange blossoms had to be changed to a nurse’s cap. 

Months of rally and relapse, of languor and pain, of wasting and 
fading, and on July 8, 1839, a sad corédge arrived at Le Cayla— 
Eugénie, Erembert, Maurice and the young wife, so soon to be a 
widow. Heso wan and worn and weak, that he could hardly hold 
the bridle of his horse. They hoped that the warm climate of the 
south would revivify him. But it was too late. Those terrible years 
of privation, disappointment, and despair had dried up the fountains 
of life, and on the eleventh day after his return he passed peacefully 
away, dying, as Eugénie prayed he would, in the bosom of the 
Church. 

What an old, old story it is—the noblest and the best sinking 
down and trampled upon in the great battle in which there is no 
quarter. The pachydermatous common herd scarcely wince beneath 
the slings and arrows that Fortune hurls with deadly impartiality 
against all the combatants ; their bullet heads, proof against all such 
missiles, force a way through all obstacles and are crowned with 
laurel. Yet, cruel as it is, such a selection is, perhaps, for the best; 
the energies are the omnipotence of the material world and seemingly 
of the human. An author recently dead endeavoured to prove that 
genius, like the pearl in the oyster, though the most precious of its 
belongings, is only a disease of the brain. If it be so, the fools 
have it. 

On the day after her brother’s death Eugénie began a new 
chapter in her journal, addressed to “Maurice in Heaven. Still 
to him, to Maurice dead, to Maurice in Heaven. He was the pride 
and joy of my heart. Death shall not divide us, shall not wrest you 
from my thoughts.” As the weeks and months rolled on the dead 
was almost forgotten by father, brother, wife, to whom those sad 
eight months of married life must have seemed little more than a 
nightmare ; only to Eugénie was he still a vivid memory, the ever 
present, the ever loved. In 1840 some poems by Maurice came 
under the notice of George Sand, who, recognising their power and 
beauty, paid them a glowing tribute in the “Revue des Deux 


Mondes.” In this famous review, soon afterwards, appeared “ Le 
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Centaure.” Then a notice of his life and writings was published in 
the “ Université Catholique,” and the great Aristarchus, Sainte-Beuve, 
joined in the chorus of praise. George Sand undertook to publish 
his literary remains, and journals, letters, poems, and note-books were 
collected. With what eagerness and joy Eugénie entered into the 
project !—at last justice would be done to that genius which had 
consumed its frail tenement to ashes ! 

But the same cruel destiny that had destroyed the brother now 
fastened upon the sister; from causes which I have not the space 
to enter into, the work had to be abandoned. It was the fatal 
blow to the brave, noble spirit that had borne up so long against 
Fortune’s malice, and from that time it began to fail. Like Maurice, 
Eugénie slowly faded away, and, in the May of 1848, laid down the 
heavy burden of her cross and sank to rest. M. de Guérin died 
two years afterwards, and was followed in 1851 by his elder son, 
Erembert. 

Of all the family only Marie, the youngest member, now remained ; 
and this brave woman nobly determined to rescue her brother’s 
and sister’s names from oblivion. Thanks to her efforts, in 1855, 
M. de Trébutien, the keeper of the library at Caen, a friend of 
Maurice’s youthful days, published Eugénie’s journal, for private 
circulation only ; it was entitled “ Eugénie de Guérin: Reliquiz.” 
It attracted so much attention that he was induced to take up the 
long-deferred “ Remains.” 

The work was issued in Paris, and created such a sensation 
that the journal was reprinted. Both books roused a veritable 
Jurore; they were sold in thousands; they were crowned by the 
Academy ; hundreds journeyed to Le Cayla to look upon the house 
in which brother and sister had lived and died, upon all the places 
mentioned in their letters and their journals, and to stand uncovered 
beside the twin graves beneath which lay broken hearts. The 
fame for which both had so hungered and pined was come at last, 
but its pzeans fell upon the dull, cold ear of death, and when all 
who had witnessed and troubled over their sufferings, save one, 
were ashes. Was ever an irony more terrible? Was ever the vanity 
of human wishes more bitterly derided? The last entry in 
Eugénie’s journal is their epitaph: 

“My God! how sad a thing is time, whether it goes or comes, 
and how right was the Saint who said, ‘Let us cast our souls into 


eternity.’ ” 


H. BARTON BAKER, 
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A GREAT CHANCELLOR OF 
SWEDEN. 


ROBABLY very few Englishmen know the name of Bo Jonsson 
Grip ; there are even cultured and well-read Swedes who are 
ignorant of the facts of his life. Yet he was one of the strongest and 
strangest characters to be found in the authentic annals of any 
country, and his story reads like a legend. There was in it at least 
one incident as dramatic as any which Shakespeare wove into his 
tragedies or Scott into his romances. It has been difficult to collect 
the materials for a biography of this extraordinary man, but from 
various sources, Swedish, German, &c., a very life-like portrait can 
be drawn. 

Bo Jonsson appears to have belonged to the powerful Algottsson 
race, from which West Gothland derived many /agmen (judges) ; and 
his maternal grandfather was the East Gotha /agman, Bo Nilsson, 
who wore armour day and night, and who married into the powerful 
“blue” races. Eric Karlsson was another prominent man of the 
day, and from 1364 appears to have taken part in the public actions 
of the realm. Duke Bengl was another leading statesman. All 
these nobles were nearly related to each other; but Bengl’s attempt 
to attain the highest position under the King was deeply resented by 
all his relations. Among them were the knight, Jon Knutsson, and 
his wife, Ingeborg Bosdotter. To them was born a son at the old 
manor of Winds, in SmAland. This boy, the date of whose birth is 
not ascertained, became the famous and infamous Chancellor, Bo 
Jonsson Grip. 

In order to understand Bo Jonsson’s position, and how it was that 
he became mightier than even the King himself, it is necessary that 
we should know something of the times in which he lived. ‘The 
government of the realm was in the hands of the nobles, the fore- 
most of whom formed a kind of senate. These men had originally 
obtained their influence by giving the King advice on affairs of State. 
Afterwards they were summoned to meet in a body at certain places. 
Gradually their power became greater than that of the King, and 
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reached its climax during the reign of Magnus Eriksson (1319-1365). 
This prince was only three years old (he went by the name of the 
Lap King) when he ascended the throne, and the kingdom during 
his minority was governed by some of the Councillors. They were 
not able to subdue their equals, and all the nobles became entirely 
independent. When the King took the reins of government into 
his own hands he tried to combat their arrogance, and his reign was 
one long fight against an order of things which he could not alter. 
Then a new period ensued in the history of Sweden, characterised 
by the feebleness of the monarch and the omnipotence of the nobles. 
But no body of men can attain to great power without an able leader, 
and if such a leader be crushingly haughty and unscrupulously cruel, 
his success is assured. The leader of the nobility was at that time 
Bo Jonsson Grip, and for more than twenty-five years he held that 
position with never-slackening grasp. 

With several other nobles he was exiled for the crime of plotting 
against the King; and in April, 1363, he revenged himself by offering 
the Crown of Sweden to Albrecht, second son of Duke Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg, the brother-in-law of Magnus. The young prince came 
into Sweden with his father and other German princes, and, thanks 
to the protection of the Hanseatic League, he met with no resistance 
from the towns on the Swedish coast. He was elected King, and 
invested at Mora with regal rights. But naturally the Germans who 
accompanied Albrecht were hated by the Swedes, and the more so 
that they oppressed the people and thought only of their own aggran- 
disement. In 1371 an insurrection was on the point of breaking out, 
and Albrecht only saved himself by signing a deed renouncing nearly 
all his power in favour of the Senate. He gave up all hopes of ever 
regaining it, and it passed entirely into the hands of the Swedish 
nobles. A reconciliation took place in the Franciscan church on 
the Riddarsholm, which is one of the islands forming the city of 
Stockholm. ‘It was formerly one of the “chain” islands, so named 
in 1007, when they were chained together in order to prevent ingress 
to the Malar Lake. They were defended by lofty towers. The 
church, a fine though rather rough piece of work, belonged to the 
Franciscans, or Grey Friars. When it became the chapel of the 
Knights of the Seraphim (the highest of Swedish orders, hardly ever 
bestowed on any but crowned heads), the island came to be called 
Riddarsholm (Knights’ Island). The arms of the Knights are hung 
in the church, and when one of the Order dies his shield is carried 
to the chapel, and there deposited in its last resting-place. In one 
of the towers hangs a bell, the especial property of the Order ; it 
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never tolls except to announce the death of a Brother. King Magnus 
Ladislas, who died in 1290, was buried in the Riddarsholm church 
in front of the high altar. The floor is composed of slabs of stone, 
beneath each of which is a vault. Towards the end of Bo Jonsson’s 
career he bestowed additional and very ghastly notoriety on this 
church. 

Among other public acts, Albrecht delivered all his castles into 
the hands of the senators, from whose resolves he reserved to himself 
no right to depart. If one of the senators died, that body, and not 
the King, was to appoint a successor. This power of choice was 
entrusted to the bishops and twelve gentlemen of the Senate, of 
whom Bo Jonsson was the chief. In the month of May 1375 a 
general peace was proclaimed throughout the land, to last for three 
years. This agreement was sealed by the King, by his father, and by 
all the principal men, German as well as Swedish. In the same year 
Albrecht was compelled to confirm all the privileges of the nobles ; 
and Bo Jonsson was named Drofsefe or Chancellor. This term 
Drotsete seems to have been one of wide meaning, for Bo Jonsson 
wielded the supreme power over the departments of Justice and of 
Finance. The affix Grif to his name was taken from the Griffin, 
which appears in his coat of arms. His signet ring was a large 
cornelian engraved with the figure of a griffin. ‘The days of chivalry 
were only just over, and heraldic distinctions were very highly 
esteemed in Sweden, 

When the three years were past the King was obliged again to 
pledge himself to uphold the ancient forms of justice and other 
customs, to confirm certain exemptions from taxation, and to 
solemnly promise never to oppose the Church or the nobles. All 
this, however, only secured Albrecht’s position for atime. In 1383 
he was made to re-declare all his former declarations ; the agreement 
to this effect was made out at the Castle of Gripsholm, which was 
the property of the mighty Bo. He was now the ruler of Sweden. 
No one any longer applied to the King for justice or mercy ; every- 
one came to Bo Jonsson. Nor did they come empty-handed. By 
presents and by mortgages, and by high interest on loans, his wealth 
was increased. He was bent on acquiring gold and land, and he 
succeeded in doing so, using any means, even the most shameful 
and revolting, which would serve his purpose. His first wife had 
property which at her death her child was to inherit. She died in 
her first confinement, but before the child was born. Whereupon 
Bo Jonsson caused her body to be opened in order to prove that the 
child was alive, and therefore its mother’s heir. No steps were 
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taken to preserve the infant’s life ; but the father had attained his 
object, and took possession of the property. 

He was at this time the highest government official, and the 
King had to sue to him for assistance. Albrecht came asa suppliant 
before his subject, who resided chiefly in his magnificent Castle of 
Gripsholm (Griffin’s Isle). It was not for nothing that Bo Jonsson 
had brought the German prince into the land and placed him on the 
King’s Stone at Mora ; that was certainly not done with the intention 
of remaining his obedient servant. It is supposed that Bo Jonsson 
was too proud even to receive knighthood, which would hardly have 
been an honour from thesword of this shadow of a sovereign, so inferior 
in every respect, save that of birth, tohimself. It appears at first sight 
surprising that the mighty Drofsefe never received the accolade in a 
country and an age when knighthood was very highly esteemed ; he 
was entitled to it by his noble descent, his immense wealth, and his 
enormous power. He could have demanded it; but he remained 
only wapnare, that is, armour-bearer, or perhaps rather armiger, one 
entitled to bear arms. 

The immense riches which Bo Jonsson accumulated, and which 
were far greater than those of any other noble, made him in those 
unquiet times a personage of the very greatest weight. He possessed 
as fief the whole of Finland and two-thirds of Sweden. There were 
no hereditary fiefs in Sweden ; but the King, in order to reward a 
subject for some past service, or to ensure a future one, very often 
granted fiefs—very often, indeed, they were used as pledges for sums 
of money to be repaid afterwards. It was only by granting fiefs that 
the King could borrow money of his subjects. Thus the income of 
the Crown continually diminished, and the King had no choice 
but to continue granting fiefs, which could be transferred like other 
property. It was by taking possession of such fiefs that Bo Jonsson 
acquired the greater part of his wealth ; we find him buying, selling, 
and exchanging property, and never a loser in any of his transactions. 
He would lend money to the owners of land, and when they failed 
to redeem their pledges at the stipulated date he would forcibly take 
possession of their estates. Further, he would put pressure on the 
King, and force him to confer gifts of manors. He raised taxation 
to a point which made payment in many cases an impossibility, and 
then he recouped the exchequer by confiscating the property of the 
defaulter. And in every one of these transactions he took care that 
he should himself be largely a gainer. His desire for the increase 
of his riches was so great that he frequently violated that justice of 
which he was nominally the chief guardian. More than once when 
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he wished to take possession of land the owners refused to comply 
with his demands ; threats of imprisonment usually induced the 
refractory to yield. If they resisted further and complained to 
the King, they received for answer that it was a case in which he 
could not interfere. One of them went to Kalmar, and appealed 
to Albrecht. Bishop Nils, of Linképing, known as “The Good,” 
interceded for him, but in vain ; the wretched semblance of a King 
replied that “he could not at that time dispense justice to the 
petitioner.” Ludwig Clarus, in his “Schweden Sonst und Jetzt,” 
remarks that Albrecht was a puppet in the hands of his Drofsete : 
“ After the way he had behaved to Margaret’s husband [Magnus] he 
could not complain if the widow entertained hostile feelings towards 
him.” No help came to him from outside; he and his German 
Court were unpopular, even hated by the people. “Bo Jonsson 
ruled, like a major-domo in the last days of the Merovingians, over 
the royal castles and lands. . . . Bo Jonsson governed Sweden like 
a violent and rapacious autocrat. It was said that he ruled the 
land with a nod ; and, if the nod was not enough, murder came to 
his aid.” 

Like most men who have heaped up riches for themselves, Bo 
Jonsson would have liked to have an heir to them ; but his wife had 
died, and also her unborn child ; and for a long time the Chancellor 
did not seem to think of marrying again. He adopted a young man 
named Karl Niklasson (or Nilsson) ; and this youth was to inherit his 
immense possessions, which included ten castles, with their lands and 
provinces, and a hundred and fifteen thousand marks, a vast sum in 
those days. The island of Stockholm, with its castle, belonged to 
Bo Jonsson. From it seven islands, which now form the capital of 
Sweden, take their joint name. They are connected by many 
bridges. The city is highly picturesque—a northern Venice—with 
narrow streets and high houses from which project curious sign- 
boards, all the town reposing upon the tideless Baltic Sea. Grips- 
holm is an island in Lake Malar, about forty miles from Stockholm ; 
on it was built the castle, which seemed as isolated and impregnable 
as its owner, frowning upon the town of Mariefred, which lay on the 
shore of the mainland. Since 1280 it had been called AA/; but 
when the grasping and domineering Drofsefe became known as the 
Griffin, the island took his surname and was called Gripsholm. 
The plan of the castle was an irregular pentagon, and the architec- 
ture was of no particular style, being built only with a view to 
strength. Huge, heavy, round towers guarded it on every side, and 
these were tcpped with fine-pointed turrets, like Eastern minarets. 
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There was a wide gateway, and within it courtyards, quadrangles, 
halls, and all the apartments usually found in feudal castles. 1100 
was the date of building; the walls were nine feet thick. The 
castle of Bo Jonsson’s days was destroyed in 1434; there is a view 
of the present castle in M. du Chaillu’s “ Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
At the summons of the Chancellor the Senate used to assemble at 
Gripsholm ; and Albrecht himself, at the call of his haughty nobles, 
had no choice but to present himself at this fortress, there to accept 
any terms offered by them or by their leader. After Bo Jonsson’s 
death the island of Gripsholm became a monastic settlement, which 
was swept away, with all other such institutions, by Gustavus Vasa, 
the Henry VIII. of Sweden, who appropriated the revenues to his 
own use. To Stockholm, to Gripsholm, and to innumerable other 
properties, young Karl Niklasson was heir. 

Although the Chancellor would not condescend to accept the 
honour of knighthood for himself, yet he took care that it should be 
bestowed on his adopted son, on whom he had also conferred the 
manor of Ferla. He then began to think that Niklasson should 
marry ; and the young man was not averse from the project when he 
had made the acquaintance of the daughter of one Eriksson, who lived 
at Rimstad, on the shores of Lake Roxen. ‘The Gota Canal, which 
now leads from the Malar Lake to the Roxen Lake, was first planned 
by the famous Hans Brask, Bishop of Link6ping, in the reign of 
Gustavus Vasa. The lake is a lovely little piece of water, about 
seventeen miles long by seven miles wide. The banks are wooded 
to the water’s edge, oaks, chestnuts, and maples crowding together, 
and cranberry bushes spreading wherever they can find room. Here 
it was, in her father’s castle of Rimstad, that Sir Karl Niklasson first 
met Margaretha Eriksson. The orphan, who owed everything to 
Bo Jonsson, had no doubt but that his generous patron would be 
pleased to further his suit for the hand of the beautiful girl, and it 
was probable that Eriksson (as to whose title no clear record has 
been found) would be only too glad to marry his daughter to a young 
man of the highest character and of the most brilliant prospects. 
Margaretha returned Karl’s affection. She was beautiful and gentle 
and womanly, and between the young people there grew up an 
attachment which could only end with their lives. A formal betrothal 
took place. 

Before any date for the marriage could be arranged Bo Jonsson 
found it expedient to employ his adopted son in some matters of 
business, and despatched him into the country as a messenger. In 
those days, before even canals were cut, travelling was very slow ; 
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on horseback and in sailing-boats must the country and the lakes be 
crossed. Karl’s journey must occupy some considerable time. 
While he was travelling on the Chancellor’s business it came into the 
Chancellor’s mind to visit Slott (Castle) Rimstad, and see with his 
own eyes what the maiden was like whom Karl had chosen for his 
bride. There is no reason to suppose that Bo Jonsson had at first 
any but kindly intentions; the marriage of his adopted son was 
naturally a matter of great moment to him, and the stronger his 
affection for Karl the greater would be his anxiety as to the happi- 
ness Of his married life. With the loneliness which is the greatest 
trial of exalted position, there must have been the longing for 
domestic simplicity and intimacy ; Karl’s wife would be Bo Jonsson’s 
daughter, Karl’s children Bo Jonsson’s grandchildren. The hard old 
Chancellor had one soft place in his heart, and in it Karl was 
supreme ; room would be made in it for Karl’s wife. 

Unsuspicious of any possible evil, Margaretha Eriksson showed 
herself at her best to her lover’s adoptive father. He praised her 
beauty and her goodness, and evinced a warm affection for her. She 
was overjoyed when she saw his partiality for her ; and was even 
surprised at the eagerness with which he pressed forward the prepara- 
tions for her marriage. The wedding day arrived, but no Karl 
Niklasson ; the altar and the priest and the bride were ready, but 
the Knight of Ferla had not returned from his travels. Yet there 
was a bridegroom. Bo Jonsson had kept away his son in order that 
he himself might marry Margaretha. Her beauty and goodness had 
caught the fancy of the elderly Chancellor: her parents did not dare 
to resist the mighty Dro¢se/e ; the girl herself was terrified into com- 
pliance. The marriage took place; and when Karl returned to 
claim his bride he found that she was already the wife of another, 
and that other his own benefactor, his adoptive father. Instantly 
there flamed up within his heart a fierce desire for vengeance. His 
sword should avenge the treachery ; he would snatch his Margaretha 
from the villain who had carried her off, even though that villain was 
the most powerful man in Sweden. He learnt that the Chancellor 
with his bride was spending the smek-monad, or honeymoon, at 
Stockholm, and thither Karl hastened, on fire with love and rage. 

When he reached the castle he demanded to see its master, but 
was told that he was not at home. Had they met at that moment 
the young man, full of strength, and with his strength supported by 
every sentiment of his brave and noble heart, would have engaged 
his foe, lately his father, in deadly combat, and would have laid him 
dead at his feet. And no one could have wondered or have blamed 
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him. But Bo Jonsson was absent from home. Margaretha was 
within. Pushing aside the attendants who would have delayed him, 
Karl rushed into her presence. 

He reproached her for her cowardice and treachery. She should 
have resisted every persuasion. Margaretha pleaded that it was not 
possible for her to resist. If she had refused to obey, Karl would 
have been cast into prison. The young man was too furious to listen 
to her excuses. * Vengeance ! vengeance !” was all his cry. ‘‘ What?” 
exclaimed the bride ; “vengeance on my husband and your father?” 
“Yes, vengeance on the traitor!” Margaretha was filled with horror 
at the thought that her lover might kill her husband, or her husband 
her lover. She entreated Karl to put away thoughts of violence. 
She wept, she implored, she would have knelt to him. Moved at 
length by her entreaties, and feeling that the vengeance which would 
gladden him would add immensely to her already intolerable 
sorrows, he grew calmer, and inquired what she would have him do. 
She replied that she would have him abstain from violence towards 
the Chancellor. Karl seemed softened. She pressed him to promise 
her that he would never draw sword upon her husband. Karl tried 
to avoid making a promise ; but her distress was so great that at 
length he solemnly swore that he would never under any circum- 
stances draw his sword against Bo Jonsson. ‘This promise made, 
the girl was less unhappy ; for she knew that Karl Niklasson would 
keep his promise. She thanked him for it, she blessed him, she 
assured him that her heart would ever be his, though her life be- 
longed to another. She then bade him go. He dropped on his 
knees in an agony of grief and farewell; she held out her hand to 
him ; he bowed over it and kissed it. 

Bo Jonsson had entered the room, unheard by Karl and Marga- 
retha. He saw the pledge of farewell, and believed that it was the 
pledge of guilty love. With a torrent of furious words he rushed in 
between them, and brandished his naked sword above the young man’s 
head. Bound by the oath which he had just uttered, Karl was 
unable to defend himself. Bo Jonsson pressed upon him as he 
backed towards the door. Margaretha’s cries were drowned in the 
frightful din. Back, back went Karl, through the door, with the 
instinct to escape since he could not fight. Bo Jonsson’s strokes 
were aimed at random, and Karl flew down the stairs, pursued by 
his enemy’s taunts and commands to draw his sword. They emerged 
into the street, Karl wounded and bleeding. He swiftly crossed the 
bridge which led to the Franciscan church. Once in sanctuary he 
would be safe. His foe was close upon him; the reeking sword 
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still unsheathed. Karl staggered to the most sacred spot, and 
grasped the altar with both hands. With such tremendous force did 
he grasp it that he broke off the corner which he held. The grave 
of King Magnus Ladisl&s was beneath this spot. On the stone 
which covered it Karl Niklasson fell, crying for mercy. But there 
was neither mercy nor reverence in Bo Jonsson’s heart. In the holy 
sanctuary lay the young man, wounded and helpless; his father 
hewed at his body until it bore no semblance to anything human, 
but lay, a shapeless, bleeding mass, upon the stone floor of the 
church. 

It was on the rgth of June, 1381, that Bo Jonsson Grip, Chan- 
cellor of Sweden, murdered his adopted son, Sir Karl Niklasson 
of Ferla, before the high altar of the Franciscan church in Stock- 
holm. We cannot paint, or imagine, his feelings immediately after 
the horrible deed. No doubt he justified it to himself, and re- 
membered that there were methods of escaping ecclesiastical 
censure and all other spiritual penalties. No attempt was made by 
any authority to arrest him ; for, in fact, there was no authority but 
his own. He was never seriously called to account for the horrible 
crimes of murder and sacrilege which he had committed. The 
crime was murder, not merely homicide, for his victim had made no 
resistance ; and bloodshed in a church was undeniably sacrilege, an 
offence considered most heinous in the Middle Ages. He was left 
free and unpursued by justice and vengeance ; and a few days later 
we find him at the castle of Wiby, in Upland, where the nearest 
relatives of the murdered knight came to meet his slayer. Karl’s 
sister Ingeborg, and her husband, Greger Amundsson, appeared 
humbly before the Chancellor, not daring to reproach him for what 
he had done, or to expostulate with him for what he was about to 
do. He told them that since their brother’s death he had taken pos- 
session of all Karl’s estates, ‘ because of his many and great crimes.” 
No evidence can be found of any misdeed on the part of Niklasson. 
“ His relatives inherit nothing that was his. I am willing, however, 
out of generosity, and because of the good-will which I bore to him 
before his crimes, to give you the manor of Wiby.” On the 29th 
November following, Dame Ingeborg and her husband signed a 
letter, acknowledging in very humble terms that they had received 
Wiby from the Chancellor, not as an inheritance, or as if they had 
any right to it, but as a gift of Bo Jonsson’s honesty, love, and 
benevolence. “In addition,” the letter continues, “he has given to 
us two hundred marker in Swedish money, and I, Ingeborg, have 
also received half a piece of brown cloth, and one hundred and 
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sixty good furs of marten.” Further on we find these words : “We 
renounce all rights to the estates in Sédermanland that belonged to 
Karl Niklasson, and we acknowledge having been fully reconciled to 
Bo Jonsson, his inheritors, and friends, and we will hereafter never 
mention how Karl Niklasson was slain, nor think of it, but it shall 
be as if it had never been done.” 

Great indignation was felt throughout the country when the 
murder of Karl Niklasson became generally known, but the Chan- 
cellor was far too powerful for anyone, whether Bishop or King, to 
think of any trial or punishment. He conciliated the Church by 
great gifts, and on Wadstena especially he bestowed lands. He 
continued to administer what he called justice at those great meetings 
which he was in-the habit of convening on the Boslatten (Bo Plain), 
and where he harangued the people. It lay near his castle of Saby, 
on the Stangan river, on an island still called Bosholmen. The 
Boslatten is a meadow by the river side ; a high stone shaped like a 
chair was the pulpit from which Bo Jonsson addressed his audience ; 
it exists to this day, beneath the shadow of three grand old oaks. 
But though he bore up with his usual audacity it may well have been 
that the horror of that scene in the Franciscan church never died 
out from his heart ; his home must have been a loveless one, and he 
could have had nothing which makes life really worth living. In 
the month of August, 1386, he died after a few days’ illness. 

His burial took place, with much ceremonial solemnity, in the 
convent church of Wadstena, which he had enriched with many 
gifts. 

On the stone which covers his remains the following inscription 
was engraved : Here lie 
the Swedish Chancellor, Bo Jonsson, 

in safety buried, 
and his son, SIR Knut. 
Ermegard thy wife follows thee, KNUT. 


Afterwards were added these lines, referring to his daughter and 
her husband, who were interred beneath the same stone : 
Under this stone are buried the bodies of the noble persons, 
Str ALGOT MAGNUSSON 
and his beloved wife, 
LADY MARGARETHA BOSDOTTER, 
who died in 1414 at Easter, while he died in 14 (date incomplete). 


Ermegard, wife of Sir Knut above-named, was one of the Biilow 
family, and her husband quartered the arms of Biilow, which are 
fourteen balls, and which were engraved upon this stone. These 
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balls appear to have given rise to the commonly received story that 
Bo Jonsson gave fourteen estates to the cloister of Wadstena, in 
return for the privilege of being buried fourteen yards within the 
walls of its church. We may hope that Bo’s daughter, Margaretha, 
and Bo’s son, Knut, brought some happiness into the life of their 
mother, whose early years had been so darkly shadowed by crime 
and sorrow. 

Bo Jonsson’s will directed that ten noblemen, whom he named, 
should administer his vast property ; he ordered that what had been 
unjustly acquired, or not paid for, should be restored to its rightful 
owner. But a posthumous conscience is seldom effective. King 
Albrecht, relieved of his terrible Chancellor, thought that the time 
had arrived when he might regain his lost independence. He strove 
to upset Bo Jonsson’s will, and in defiance of it made himself 
guardian of the widow and her children, thus annulling all the 
arrangements contemplated by the executors. The nobles who had 
been associated with Bo Jonsson were unable to retain their power 
when he, their head, was gone. But they applied for and obtained 
assistance from the “Semiramis of the North,” Margaret of 
Waldemar, Queen of Denmark and Norway. She went to war with 
Albrecht, defeated him, and united the three Northern kingdoms 
under one sceptre in 1397. This union lasted until the year 1521. 


F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 
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A STORY OF IDWAL LAKE. 


T was early in the season, and only one passenger had taken his 
seat outside the coach which was bound for Ogwen from 
Bethesda. He was a tall, middle-aged man of pleasant appearance, 
with a knapsack slung across his shoulder and a couple of canvases, 
together with some sketching impedimenta put up carefully by his 
side. He sat leaning forward, his arms folded carelessly upon the 
back of the coachman’s seat ; his features wearing a smile betokening 
a genial amusement as he responded to the various salutations of the 
passers by. All up the village street tokens of interest followed him. 
Llewellyn Jones, the clockmaker, had come out of his shop to wave 
adieu. Mrs. Thomas, the greengrocer, and her little boy stood 
looking after him, as did also many other of the cheery inquisitive 
people who were lingering round the quiet shop windows or gossip- 
ing over the garden wall. With the delightful characteristic bon- 
homie of their nation, they had one and all, during the week that he 
had dwelt among them, made his concerns their own. On the 
second day he had found to his amazement that his name and 
address were common property ; by the end of the week he had 
ceased to be astonished at their intimate knowledge of his plans. 
Nevertheless, he had still remained something of a mystery to them. 
Long after the coach had passed from their sight, wending its way 
along the beautiful Francon valley, speculations concerning him 
were being carried on with unflagging interest—upon the door-step, 
across the counter, or wherever a Griffith or a Thomas met in 
friendly converse with the inevitable Jones. 

During the short but profitable summers these kindly people had 
become accustomed to the inroads of the tourist in his many varied 
forms. With the artist they were of course as familiar as with the 
ordinary nature-loving traveller, whose enthusiasm concerning the 
crags of Daffydd or the hollows of Snowdon they entirely failed to 
understand. Botanists, too, were known to them, and gentlemen of 
the hammer bent upon geological research ; and if perhaps in their 
secret thoughts they considered these last as the maddest of the 
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community, they never wavered in their attitude of good-humoured 
politeness towards one and all. This stranger had made a lasting 
impression upon the good folks of Bethesda by his easy, pleasant 
ways. He had made friends with everybody, and, what was perhaps 
less usual with an artist, had spent his money with a lavish hand. 
But he had astonished them by his varied occupations. Not only 
did brush and canvas absorb his energies, but he would go collecting 
mosses and flowers, ferns and stones, until his good landlady was 
fairly bewildered at the rapid and methodical accumulation. “Eh! 
indeed,” she said, in parenthesis, as she saw him and his belongings 
safely on to the coach ; “indeed, but it’s a queer way of spending a 
holiday.” For the relaxation which is found in continuous activity 
does not commend itself to the untutored mind. 

In the meantime the artist was enjoying his drive extremely, 
and when, after a run of four miles or so, the coach came to a 
standstill, he turned his face from the sweet fresh breeze with some 
regret. 

“ This is Tan-y-groes, sir,” said the driver, indicating with his 
whip the small substantial farmstead behind which rose the green 
slopes of Carnedd Daffydd traversed by low stone walls. From the 
path to the house the barking of friendly dogs was heard in chorus, 
and the gate was held open invitingly by a young, bright-faced girl. 
Involuntarily, before he entered, the artist looked round upon the 
scene. It was strangely solitary. Only one other house was visible 
across the valley which narrowed to the base of the mountains on 
the other side. In front, the coach road, winding some fifty feet 
above the vale, terminated abruptly before the great mountain 
barrier of the Glyders, which showed deep purple shadows as the 
clouds played over the ridge. 

“ Beyond is Ogwen Lake,” said a soft little voice ; “and Idwal 
Lake is there, behind the mountain. That is Glyder fawr.” 

He turned suddenly and looked down into the bright smiling face. 

“ Ah! thank you,” he said, laughing; “I shall have to find my 
way to Lyn Idwal presently. And what is your name?” he added 
as he followed her towards the house. 

“T am Maggie,” she answered; “I have been in England—in 
Manchester. I was in the drapery business, but now I am come 
home. The old people, they could not do without me; there is 
much indeed to do on the farm. There is Grannie coming to speak 
to you. She can talk English too. Grandfather can’t say many 
things, but he tries, and he is so pleased to seea stranger. It is so 
very quiet here—oh ! yes, very quiet.” 
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The customary greetings and hand-shakings followed, em- 
phasised by a babel of tongues. Questions multiplied with rapidity, 
and the answers received were commented upon in a voluble Welsh 
“aside.” The stranger had come from London. That much they 
had ascertained from John Owen at the Post Office, who had heard 
it from the landlady’s little boy. How many miles away was London? 
Eh! but it was a long journey to come. And yet people came 
every day and said they liked it. It was the air, they said, was so 
good. The gentleman would find it nice here all in the mountains ; 
and the milk—he could have as much of that as he wanted ; and the 
postman he came past here every day. And the gentleman had been 
lodging at Bethesda? Where? With Mrs. Davies. Ah? Davies. 
Now who could that be? Was the husband’s name Thomas? No, 
William. Then he couldn’t be the Davies who worked in the quarry 
and lived Here the discussion broke off again into Welsh and 
became more animated ; and the artist, seeing that his explanations 
were no longer of any value, gently withdrew. Into the parlour, 
where his possessions were deposited, the little girl ushered him 
forthwith. The window faced the mountains, and as he turned 
immediately to look out at the view, a strange sound that seemed to 
echo through the house arrested him. He glanced at his companion 
interrogatively. 

“Tt’s only the butter making,” she explained ; “and that’s the 
great wheel that makes it. I'll show you all about it one day, if you 
like.” 

“ Thanks,” he said doubtfully. |‘ Does—does someone turn the 
wheel ? ” 

“No; indeed, it’s the water from the mountain,” she answered 
brightly. “That big mountain, you know, at the back. You can 
go over him—TI’ll show you where, if you like—and you can see for 
miles and miles.” 

Then she ran away again into the kitchen, lowered the kettle 
over a clear peat fire, and went to join the little group outside. ‘They 
were still talking. The sound of their voices reached the artist 
through the open window. Hesmiledas he heard them. “So very 
aententel he said to himself softly. 

A mth passed, then another ; “ it became evident that the 
stranger had settled himself for a comfortable sojourn at Tan-y- 
groes. He had begun a picture below Lyn Idwal, and on fine 
mornings he went and painted there for hours. But once there 
came a spell of gloomy weather, when he could no longer work ; 
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and on those days he would wander about on the mountains or in 
the valley until the great clouds encircled all the landscape and hid 
it from his view. On one such afternoon he stood upon the rough 
ground, strewn with boulders, which encompassed the gloomy shores 
of Idwal Lake. 

He was not alone, for he had invited Maggie to accompany him, 
and she had left her milkpails to Grannie Owen, and had trotted off 
delightedly by his side. The life of these simple people was very 
pleasant to a man who professed himself a little weary of the world 
and its allurements, and who was apt to pose as a cynic and a 
pessimist among his familiar friends. There was something fresh and 
unalloyed about it all, and it amused him ; he had adapted himself 
to the rough and ready ways of the household with that peculiar 
ease and charm of manner which was Nature’s bountiful gift. He 
watched the stacking of the peat in the valley and the cutting of the 
hay. He was interested in the movements of the pretty, long-tailed 
sheep, which strayed so far across the mountains and were gathered 
in with such difficulty to the fold. He even tried to drink the 
buttermilk, and when the gooseberries were brought to his table in 
the bread-pan, he abstained from the slightest expression of surprise. 
In a word, he had made himself at home in this solitary dwelling, 
and the little girl who waited on him to the best of her ability was 
not the least attractive feature of it all. She was twenty-one, and 
her short experience of life in a crowded city had not robbed her of 
her natural charm. She had the dark hair and eyes and brilliant 
colour which so many of her countrywomen have in youth, and the 
artist was quick to observe a certain refinement in her simplicity 
as well as an occasional piquancy in her speech. He glanced at her 
a little curiously, as she stood there beside him. “I wonder if you 
will always be content here,” he said, smiling ; “ or whether you will 
want to go out again into the world like the rest of us, and get tired 
and restless and discontented, too?” 

“T think I will stay here,” she answered simply. 

A sharp wind had sprung up around them ; the deep, sunless 
waters splashed in little waves upon the base of the dark mountains 
which brooded over them in infinite gloom. Rolling masses of 
cloud came over the head of the Glyders ; there was no sound or 
vestige of any living thing. 

The girl pressed her hat more firmly over her brow, and looked 
before her thoughtfully. 

“It is so dark here,” she said. “One does not wonder at the 
stories they tell of Idwal Lake. You know that long ago a prince 
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was thrown down there from the Glyder. They do say that when 
the storms come you still hear him cry. And the birds—they used 
to say that they would never fly over the water. But, indeed, that 
was a stupid thing to say.” 

“ And aren’t you afraid to take me to the Devil’s Kitchen?” he 
asked, half laughing. “Upon my word, it looks a wicked place 
enough,” he added, glancing up at the black chasm in the Glyder 
fawr. “I think, after all, I shall go for the flower by myself, and 
shan’t let you accompany me.” 

“I? Indeed, I can climb,” she said scornfully. ‘ Why, it’s 
nothing when you know the way. We'll wait for a fine afternoon, 
and I will go with you. Tom has taken me heaps of times.” 

“ Ah! yes; naturally. I believe it was for Tom’s sake you came 
home.” 

She shook her head. ‘“’Tom is a good boy,” she said sedately. 

“Oh! excellent. I have every reason to think so. It was he 
who told me that the spiderwort grew up above the Devil’s Kitchen. 
When I find it, I shall be grateful indeed to Tom.” 

She stooped and gathered a bunch of sphagnum, and offered it 
to him shyly. 

“ Have you found it before?” she said. 

“Tam not at all sure,” he said pleasantly. “I shall take it, any 
way ; thank you. I shall have to send you a microscope, for you 
will be going mossing and grubbing about by yourself when I am 
gone.” 

She stooped again and picked up a piece of pure, white quartz, 
holding it fora moment silently. “I think it is beautiful to know 
about all the things,” she said in a thoughtful tone. “It must make 
you very happy.” 

“Well, they are such a rest, you see,” he answered, smiling ; 

they don’t bore you, and they don’t talk and they don’t quarrel. 
They bring you long thoughts, and they are always beautiful and 
always the same.” 

** Do you come again next year ?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Perhaps. Would you like me to come ?” 

They had turned their faces homewards as great drops of rain 
began to fall, and he gave her his hand over the rough wet stones 
and hollows of the descending pathway. The innocent little face 
smiling an affirmative struck him at that moment as being particu- 
larly fresh and beautiful. Impulse stirred within him, and prudence 
threw up the game and flew. He took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 
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“T will come back,” he said gently. “ Dear little girl ! ” 

Tom was waiting for her with the milk pails, and greeted her 
with a trace of impatience in his honest, sunburnt face. Things had 
gone wrong that afternoon. Visitors had come, and there was a 
babel of voices in the kitchen. His little sister, a child of eight, had 
fallen ill and feverish, and had been calling for Cousin Maggie to 
come home. “And it isn’t right to be walking all the day with a 
gentleman,” he said at last in a vexed tone ; “you shouldn’t do it, 
Maggie. What can a gentleman like him be having to say to you? 
You had best stay at home with your work.” 

She walked by his side quietly. Her face was flushed, but she 
seemed to take little heed of what he was saying. Only when the 
work was over, and the black cows were let out one by one through 
the gate to the sloping pastures, she came to him gently, and put 
her hands on his arm. ‘“ Don’t be angry, Tom,” she said. 

He laughed a little and forgave her. He had loved her from 
boyhood, and thought that there was no girl in the world to equal 
her, with her pretty, winsome ways. Still, a certain uneasiness had 
taken possession of him, and as he went about his work stolidly and 
silently, he kept on thinking the same thoughts over and over again. 

Towards evening the wind shifted ; the clouds rolled away from 
the Francon valley, and a soft sunshine lay over the fields and upon 
the mountains in a flood of golden light. Grannie Owen was talking 
excitedly to the artist as Tom approached the kitchen door. 

“Eh! but it’s a bit of a cold,” she was saying; “and in the 
morning it will be gone. There’s Maggie, she’s given her the 
medicines that’s proper. There’s the salts and the seidlitz and the 
assafoetida—aye, and the whisky,” she added after a moment’s pause. 
“It’s a fine thing is the whisky.” 

“ Mercy on us,” said the artist, softly ; ‘the child will die, that’s 
certain.” 

But at the sound of an altercation in the scullery Grannie rushed 
back into the house. “Eh! it’s those womans,” she cried venge- 
fully ; whereupon voices grew louder in conflict, and Tom, seizing 
his opportunity, walked up to the artist’s side. 

“T—was wanting a word with you, sir, if convenient,” he began 
steadily ; ‘I wanted to say that I’d be pleased to go along with you 
up to the Kitchen yonder for the spider flower. And I was thinking 
as it might be better for me than for the little maid. It’s a bit of a 
climb, sir, and Maggie—she’s wanted here all the time.” 

“Just so,” said the artist genially. ‘I quite made up my mind 
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when I saw the place that your services would be more suitable than 
hers. Iam much obliged to you for mentioning it, Let me know, 
will you, when you can spare the time?” 

And with a pleasant parting salutation he sauntered away to the 
stone wall above the garden, where it was his habit to sit and watch 
the sunset clouds. There he remained for a long time silently. 
Above him and before him were the mountains, majestic in outline, 
glorious in the ineffable splendour of the evening glow. High up on 
the crags the sheep were nibbling at the scanty grass and calling to 
each other across the tiny streams and water-courses, where the blue 
pinguiculas were flowering and the rarer mosses fruited unobserved. 
From the house below came the sound of the harmonium. The 
butter making and the quarrelling had ceased, and voices were 
singing in doubtful chorus to the music of Sankey’s hymns. Strange, 
primitive people! How he had enjoyed this little sojourn in their 
midst. But now his mood had changed, and he was enjoying it no 
longer. On the morrow his picture would be finished, and then he 
should go away. It was characteristic of his irresponsible, pleasure- 
loving nature that directly a thing ceased to attract him, or began to 
weary him, he would gently put it aside. Always gently. There 
must be no painful scenes, no frank exposures. His hedonism had 
an eesthetic basis ; and if he was fated to inflict pain or discomfort, 
he would at any rate not allow either to obtrude upon his peace. 
With the quick insight of a man of the world he had seen through 
Tom’s politeness, and he realised that if he stayed here any longer 
friction might ensue. He had said so much more than he intended 
to that pretty little girl. But she was so simple ; it probably would 
not hurt her, and she would forget all about it presently and marry 
Tom. It would be a pity, for she was really interesting, whereas 
Tom—was merely good. But it was the way of the world, the 
inevitable. 

On the following day he finished his picture, and announced his 
intention of starting in a day or so for Bettws-y-Coed. It was not 
until his return in the afternoon that he met Maggie, who was playing 
with the child by the gate. He looked at the latter curiously. She 
had actually recovered; and he thought within himself that the 
drugs administered had probably been old. 

At his approach the child ceased playing, and Maggie came 
towards him smilingly. ‘Have you finished the picture ?” she said, 

“Quite finished. Will you come and have a look ?” 

She followed him into the parlour, and he placed the canvas 
carefully upon a chair, It was a beautiful picture. He painted as 
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he did everything else, for pleasure merely; but his gifts were great. 
The girl drew a long breath of admiration. Her own perception, 
all untrained as it was, still led her to a knowledge of the beautiful in 
Nature and in Art. 

“ Ah, but to do things like that!” she cried. “To be able to say 
what you are thinking, and make for yourself what you see. It is 
wonderful ! ” 

Her enthusiasm excited him. 

“When I come back, it is you that I will paint,” he answered, 
“and you shall see yourself then as I see you.” 

** When will you come?” she said. The clear eyes had grown a 
little wistful, and seeing it he drew her to him with the gentle caress 
and vague assurance with which he might have comforted a child. 

“ But the spiderwort must wait,” he said, “for see, these wicked 
skies of yours are never to be trusted, and they are coming down 
again in mists. I am not going to let you run any risks upon those 
mountains, or face any danger, for my sake. If I didn’t love you I 
shouldn’t think of it perhaps so seriously. But never mind the 
spiderwort. You see, I have found all sorts of lovely things that- I 
wanted, and I have painted a picture, and we have had a splendid 
time. But you must run away, for I hear Grannie calling. Give 
me one more kiss, then. Now you must go.” 

The artist was right in his prophecy concerning “ those wicked 
skies.” The afternoon brought rain in fitful showers over the valley, 
and the mountain peaks were wreathed in mist. At four o’clock 
the “pass” was quite deserted; the afternoon coach, finding no 
passengers for Ogwen, did not run that day; and in the fields the 
haymaking was suspended. Only one little figure, enveloped in 
cloak and shawl, was making her way rapidly along the winding 
road in the direction of Ogwen. As the dull waters came in 
sight she slackened her pace and breathed more freely. No one 
had observed her, she was sure; and if that stupid Tom had seen 
her and interfered she should not have listened to him. Tom had 
been cross lately, and silent ; and after all, if she chose to do an act 
of kindness for someone who had been good to her, he had no right 
to interfere. She tripped on lightly, merrily. The rain blew in her face 
as she turned to ascend the rough stepping-stones in the path to 
Idwal, but she never heeded it. She would have sang for very 
gladness, only that she had no breath to spare. How glad he would 
be, she said to herself gleefully. And howastonished! To think that 
she should go and get the spiderwort for him after all! 

Up and on, acress the great rough stones and puddles. There 
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was the place where he had helped her down ; and up beyond that 
crag he had told her about the making of the mountains, and the 
story of the ice in former ages which had polished and marked the 
stones. He was so wise, and yet so gentle and so kind to her; so 
different from anyone she had ever known before. How dreary it 
would seem when he was gone to-morrow. But then he was coming 
back again, back to her country and to her. 

There was the lake now before her ; and, beyond, the black chasm 
in the Glyder fawr. Round to the right she hurried, her cheeks 
glowing with the excitement of the toil; on and on, now across the 
short, stiff grass of the mountain side, now splashing through the 
treacherous bogs crimson with sphagnum, now at last beginning the 
actual ascent. She knew every step of her way, and never paused 
to look round her. The rain had ceased, and the wind, which had 
blown so fiercely in the valley, was now quite still. Below her the 
lake was dark and motionless, the mountains closing in around it 
wrapped in gloom. Steadily, with occasional short pauses, she 
clambered on, until the great cleft of the “Kitchen” loomed above 
her, obscured at intervals by masses of floating mist. As she went 
higher, and her progress grew slower and more difficult, she felt the 
mist encircle her with a damp, cold breath. If it would only clear away 
from the Glyders! But alas ! it was rolling every minute lower and 
lower still. She was not far now from the home of the spiderwort. 
Resolutely, with undaunted courage, she pushed on. There, behind 
one of those large sloping boulders to the left of the Kitchen, clumps 
of oak and beech fern were growing luxuriantly ; and up a little 
higher grew the spiderwort itself. She had seen it before, and 
recognised it immediately. With a little cry of pleasure she seized 
the specimen ; a solitary flower expanded on a dainty stem. Down 
over the mountains came the mist, blotting out earth and sky. For 
one moment she stood irresolute. That dim, grey world, with its 
familiar landmarks hidden ; how should she find her way through it 
alone? And yet as she descended, cautiously, slowly, there was no 
thought of fear in her mind. She knew it all so well—so thoroughly. 
There was a little track here somewhere between the boulders, if 
only she could light upon it; she advanced cautiously, feeling her 
way among the stones. The mist lifted for a moment before her 
path, and gave her a fresh courage. She loosened her hold of 
the overhanging rock, and placed the spiderwort more securely in the 
folds of her woollen shawl. Then, suddenly, she felt the stones 
beneath her feet give way, and she was slipping—slipping—slipping. 
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At the base of the rocks they found her, just as the still grey 
dawn was breaking over the mountains, and Tom and his dog com- 
panion were nearly disheartened with the search. It was Tom who 
had first missed her, and had suspected on what errand she had 
gone. But when he raised her in his arms—the little passive figure 
that would never again trip by his side along the sheep tracks or by 
the stream, a great passion of rage and grief swept over him. 
Plucking the flower from her gown, he crushed it savagely, and with 
a curse he flung it from him over the mountain side. 

The years have passed, and to this day the oak and the beech 
ferns still linger in the crevices ; but the spiderwort blooms no longer 
above Idwal Lake. 

EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT. 
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A FRENCH PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


HO is the best General?” is the question said-to have 
been put to Count Bismarck after the battle of Sadowa, 
to which he replied, “The Schoolmaster.” Soon after the disasters 
of 1870-1 the French awoke, as they had never done before, to the 
truth of this seeming paradox. During the last quarter of a century 
education has advanced with rapid strides in France, as in England 
and most other civilised countries. In many important respects the 
system and methods of the French differ from our own. Their 
passion for centralisation here, as in other departments of social life, 
leaves less scope for private enterprise and individual tastes, judg- 
ment, and religious convictions, than we think desirable. Still it 
must be admitted that many of their schools are admirably con- 
ducted, and that the results achieved in them at such great expense 
have been a substantial gain to the country. During a residence of 
several years in France as British Chaplain, I had many opportunities 
of visiting schools and colleges of various descriptions, and I gave 
considerable attention to the study of the elementary system. An 
account of a visit to a group of primary schools in Lille, paid 
in company with the Chief Inspector, may interest my readers and 
present to them in a concrete form some ideas of the system. 
Before, however, describing what I saw and heard, it may be well 
to mention a few general facts illustrating the subject. In the first 
place, it should be understood that the national universities, the 
lycées and secondary colleges, as well as the humblest village schools, 
which are maintained out of public money, are under the absolute 
control and supervision of the State. Even private seminaries, and 
the schools and colleges of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
other religious bodies, are liable to public inspection as respects their 
sanitary and moral condition, and cannot exist without the sanction 
of the civil authorities. Then, again, the State primary schools 
are open to all classes of society, and all children from the age 
of six to that of fourteen are compelled to attend these or other 
similar schools, unless the parents or guardians can satisfy the 
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authorities that they are properly taught at home, and they must 
pass an examination, and that a strict one, with a view to a 
“certificat d’études primaires.” Even from their infancy they may 
be brought under the all-embracing system. In the large towns 
créches are often provided for them, so as to allow the mothers to 
go to work ; whilst children from two to six years old are admissible 
to the maternal or infants’ schools. Moreover, between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are interposed as a missing link the 
“Ecoles primaires supérieures,” which serve to some as stepping- 
stones to a higher education, or more often as a preparation for 
business or Government employment. ‘There are many families 
which cannot afford or may not even desire for their children the 
classical or scientific training of the lycées or colleges, and yet wish them 
to receive more advanced instruction before they enter on active life. 
For such there exist either supplementary classes annexed to the 
Communal schools, or separate institutions under more highly quali- 
fied teachers. None can enter these without a certificate of having 
passed in the primary subjects. To meet the wants of poor but 
promising pupils, there are open to competition “bourses,” or scholar- 
ships, to enable them to live without being a burden to their families. 
These are tenable during the whole of their remaining school time, 
but may be withdrawn on account of misconduct or idleness. This 
is a very admirable feature of the French system. Our own middle- 
class or high schools supply its place for those who can afford them ; 
but many a boy or girl of capacity and promise might rise to 
eminence if such education could be had, as in France, gratuitously, 
or at a sufficiently low charge, and if their support could be guaran- 
teed during their school life. These schools, therefore, occupy a 
most important place, connecting the base of the educational ladder 
with the higher or secondary steps, and so with its summit, the 
degrees and professorships of the university. The ascent to Par- 
nassus has also been made still easier by the establishment of 
“bourses” for the more deserving pupils of the superior schools, 
enabling them to pursue their studies at the lycées. 

After this hasty survey of the whole field we shall probably be in 
a better position to examine in detail the working of an elementary 
school. Since the system is uniform throughout France, an account 
of such a school will afford a more or less correct notion of other 
schools of the same grade. 

The group of schools in question is situated ina populous manu- 
facturing suburb of Lille, the Manchester of France. They had 
then been opened about two years, and were built on a very large 
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scale with all the latest improvements. The buildings were therefore 
above the average in completeness. They were of brick without any 
superfluous ornament, but substantial and well designed for their 
purpose. The boys’ and girls’ schools faced each other on the 
opposite sides of a large square, and stood quite apart, separated by 
spacious well-paved playgrounds. An additional wing, not then 
finished, was intended to contain an infants’ school. The inspector, 
who so kindly acted as my guide, was not expected, for inspection 
is not in France, as it has been till lately with us, an “annual 
parade examination,” of which the day and hour have been previously 
announced, and on the results of which the fortunes of the year 
depend. It may take place at any time and as often as the inspector 
may think fit, very much as the inspector of a tram starts up sud- 
denly to examine the tickets. The funds of the school are in no 
way affected by the visit, nor the salaries for the year of the teachers. 
At the same time his reports may seriously affect the future prospects 
of the latter ; for if it should appear to him that they are neglecting 
their duties or that their teaching is inefficient, they may be censured, 
or even removed to an inferior school ; whereas, if their classes be 
found well up to the mark, they may receive a small additional 
gratuity, and may in time be promoted to a higher class of emolu- 
ments. All, in fact, is left at the discretion (or indiscretion) of the 
inspector and the judgment of the central authorities acting on his 
reports. Whether this arrangement is calculated to produce the 
best results, and whether it is well that no room should be left for 
the influence of local managers, which is so noticeable in our own 
schools, are questions which we need not here discuss. 

To return to our visit, all were hard at work when we arrived. 
The appearance of the representative of the State and of the 
mysterious stranger, whom he playfully introduced to the directress 
as “a new inspector,” evidently caused a slight flutter through the 
community, although neither teachers nor scholars lost their heads 
in the least. The staff of the girls’ school which we now entered 
consisted of the directress and six young assistants, whom she 
superintended, having no class of her own. Each teacher has her 
own room and separate class. The classes are graduated according 
to age and attainments, the lowest being on the ground floor and the 
higher on the floors above. All the rooms opened out on wide 
covered corridors overlooking the playground, where the children 
could run about in wet weather. 

Beginning with the seniors, we entered a large lofty room in which 
the scholars occupied short forms with backs, each long enough to 
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hold two or three girls as might be required. In front of each bench 
was a small desk with a book board and a shelf underneath it. Al} 
face the teacher, who stands or sits on a slightly elevated platform in 
front of a blackboard extending along the whole length of the wall. 
The inspector first called for the time-table, which indicated the 
order of the subjects taught in this class at the different hours of each 
day of the week. This is the same in all the public elementary 
schools throughout France. French history was the subject for the 
hour when we arrived, and the girls were just concluding a lesson on 
the Crimean War. Having listened for awhile, the inspector asked 
a few leading questions about the causes, circumstances, scenes, 
&c., of the campaign, and elicited some very creditable answers. 
Geometry came next. The form and measurement of a cone were 
discussed and illustrated. ‘The girls did not seem to be quite as 
much at home in this branch of their studies ; indeed, its utility for 
the daughters of artisans might appear to be open to question. The 
reading and singing which followed were excellent. Two of the 
medium classes were next examined in reading and grammar. Their 
reading, though not quite so correct as that of the first class, was 
remarkably clear and intelligent. ‘The meanings of the harder words 
were well given, as also the analysis and parsing of sentences. ‘The 
inspector also carefully examined their “cahiers” or copy-books. 
And here we may remark how much importance is attached in the 
French schools to this part of their system. In these books each 
scholar is required, without any help, to make every month notes of the 
first lesson in each subject received in that month. They not only form 
a record of the progress made by the pupil in knowledge, but can be 
referred to in proof of his or her improvement in composition and 
penmanship. The habit of writing down what has been orally taught 
serves also to fix itin the memory. ‘Their memories are still more 
effectually exercised by the recital of choice passages of prose and 
poetry. The singing was particularly pleasing as regards time and 
modulation of voice. Some of the girls took second, and the parts 
were sweetly blended without any shouting or screaming. There 
were decided evidences of both natural taste and careful training. 
We next went down to the lower classes. These were, of course, 
the most numerous ; indeed, one room seemed a little too crowded. 
Here I had an opportunity of observing the method of teaching to 
read. The children begin with the primary guttural sounds, so 
difficult to our English organs, and apparently not very easy even to 
French children, such as : an, en, on, in, un, &c. When these have 
been mastered, they are built up into monosyllabic words: e.g. 
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gant, mon, pin, pain, lent, &c. From these they go on to divide 
longer words into syllables, although later on they learn to read 
whole words at a glance for purposes of orthography, as is now 
generally done in England. Thus the French are trained to read by 
both the eye and the ear. 

Whilst listening to a lesson given to the youngest scholars, I was 
surprised to see their efforts accompanied by gestures. At first it 
seemed as if this simply arose from the natural tendency in the 
French to use their arms and hands in speaking. But the inspector 
soon explained that this was the phonomimic method, originally 
invented by M. Grosselin for the deaf and dumb, and since found 
very useful for other beginners. Each letter and principal sound is 
connected in the children’s minds with some story told them about 
everyday things. So, whilst they pronounce the letter or letters, 
they make an appropriate gesture, which expresses the story founded 
upon it. For instance, the vowel “u” is illustrated by the position 
of a coachman’s hand in whipping his horses, and his call “hue, 
hue” represents the sound. The consonant “v” is connected with 
the flight (“ vol ”) of a pigeon, and the whirr of its wings is expressed 
by saying “v-v-v.” “T” is learnt by moving the hand to and fro hori- 
zontally like the pendulum of a clock and by saying at the same 
moment “tic tac.” These exercises afford amusement to the little 
ones, and by impressing the value of the signs upon their minds, 
contributes towards that most desirable end, reading without tears. 

Tears, however, even in the best regulated schools, cannot be 
always avoided, as a little incident of the examination proved. The 
kind inspector, whose genial manner is very attractive to the young, 
humorously, though unwisely, proposed that we should hear first 
one of the worst readers, and then one of the best. ‘The mistress, 
not having noticed what he said, put alittle girl on. The poor child, 
supposing herself chosen as one of the worst specimens, burst into 
tears, and could not proceed. At my request she was tried again, 
but in vain; her amour propre was too deeply wounded. ‘The dear 
little soul had yet to learn the hard lesson that in this deceitful world 
things are not always what they seem, and that this remark was only 
meant as a joke. Very considerately the inspector directed that 
some “recompense” should be given her for the unintentional slight 
upon her fair fame. Very probably a paper of bonbons or a bunch 
of cherries went very far towards soothing her chafed spirit. 

But now the long day’s studies were drawing to a close, and, with 
all deference to our neighbours’ judgment, we venture to think that 
six hours’ studies in school, besides home lessons, are too severe a 
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strain upon the minds of young children, although a short interval 
for play is allowed. Still, the time was all too short for our visit, 
and did not admit of an examination of the boys’ school. We could 
only look in at the workroom or a/e/ier annexed to it. There the 
headmaster very kindly assembled a number of the pupils for my 
benefit, and it was most interesting to see the question of technical 
training, about which there has been so much discussion amongst 
us of late, practically solved. Here, as in many of the larger French 
primary schools, the elder boys are taught by experienced mechanics 
the use of tools, and how to work with wood and metals. Some 
were busy sawing and planing planks, others cutting and turning on 
a lathe brass and iron. ‘There is also on the premises a black- 
smith’s forge ; but it was not just then in operation. The little 
fellows worked with a will, evidently proud of giving proof of their 
latent skill and of using their hands to some purpose. It must 
be of great advantage for them to be thus early initiated 
into the mysteries of handicraft. The experiment seems to be 
very successful, if one may judge from the specimens of simple 
ornamental work preserved in a cabinet at the end of the room, and 
exhibited on prize days to the admiring parents and friends. These 
occupations are regarded as a recreation, which they are allowed 
to enjoy twice a week out of school hours. Imagining that the 
privilege involved an extra charge, I inquired what was the fee, and 
was not a little surprised to learn that, like almost everything else, ex- 
cept perhaps books and writing materials, it was gratuitous. In France 
there are no School Boards, no School Board rates nor Voluntary rates 
for the State Schools. As regards these things primary education is 
absolutely free for all ; but consequently there is no local control 
over the schools, at least the local authorities have no voice in the 
appointment or removal of teachers or in the management of the 
schools. Schools in which religion is taught receive no aid what- 
ever from the public funds, and have to depend entirely on voluntary 
support. On the other hand, it should be remembered that parents, 
like other citizens, as taxpayers as well as through the indirect 
duties levied on most articles of consumption, contribute their quota 
towards the cost of education and so pay very dearly for it. They 
are obliged to accept and use, if they have need of them, the schools 
provided for their children by the Government, just as they use the 
railways, canals, post and telegraph offices, &c., in whatever form or 
kind the authorities see fit to regulate them. There is thus much 
less liberty under a Republican Government than under our own 
constitutional monarchy. This system, of course, necessarily involves 
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the absence of what is generally recognised in England as in some 
form essential to sound education, the teaching of religion. The 
religious differences in France are unhappily too much accentuated 
to make any compromise possible. The clericalists and anti- 
clericalists are arrayed against each other in battle array, and no 
modus vivendi between them has been devised, nor is likely to be 
found. No conscience clause nor grants in aid irrespective of creed 
have been agreed to. Lessons on morality and on civic duties have 
been very unsuccessfully substituted in the State schools for the 
teaching of religion. Still, it is fair to add that this grave defect is in 
some measure supplied by the priests and other ministers of religion 
on Sunday and on Thursday, which is the universal school holiday. 
The difficulty of course is to collect the children on these days for 
such a purpose, as they are under no compulsion to attend classes. 
With this most important exception, the French system in the primary 
schools appears on the whole to be well devised and admirably 
carried out. 

W. BURNET. 
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THE HIGHLAND CLAN SYSTEM. 


O*. of the most curious phenomena in the history of Scotland 
is presented by the fact that two races of people, each 
possessing sharply defined characteristics, should have co-existed for 
centuries in that country without coalescing to any appreciable extent. 
In England the fusion of two races so differentiated as the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Normans had in course of time been accomplished 
gradually, but none the less surely. The distinctive characteristics of 
the conquerors and the conquered had become less pronounced in 
the process of amalgamation ; racial animosities had gradually 
become weaker until they were finally extinguished ; and thus arose 
from such diverse elements the united nationality which for hundreds 
of years has existed south of the Border. In Scotland, however, 
the complete blending of the two dominant races has yet to be 
accomplished. True it is that racial enmities are happily extinct, 
and that by means of education, the railway, and other levelling 
agencies, the intercourse between Saxon and Gael has become 
intimate, and is daily becoming more and more intimate. No less 
true is it that by the migration of Highlanders southwards, and, in a 
smaller degree, the migration of Lowlanders northwards, the 
Grampians are being gradually removed from their place as natural 
barriers. But the fact remains that between the Gaelic-speaking Celt 
of the north and the English-speaking Saxon of the south there is a 
gulf fixed which has not yet been completely bridged. Correspond- 
ing race barriers exist between Englishmen and Welshmen, as also 
between the Saxons of the north and the Celts of the south of Ireland. 

Chief among the agencies which tended to promote and accen- 
tuate the cleavage between the two races was the clan system, 
which was so long an active factor in the making of Highland 
history. The inception of the system may be traced to circumstances 
which had apparently no direct bearing upon it, but to which, never- 
theless, the origin of the Highland clans can be attributed. 

Malcolm ITI. of Scotland, better known as Malcolm Ceanmore, 
or Big-Head, brought with him from England, where for years he 
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had resided as a fugitive, a Saxon princess as his wife. The Scottish 
Court language had until then been Gaelic, but the English language, 
introduced by the semi-Anglicised Malcolm and his Saxon wife, 
superseded it. This was the beginning of the line of demarcation 
which subsequently divided so completely the Highlanders from the 
Lowlanders. It was not, however, until fully two centuries later that 
English became the language of the Lowlanders generally. By that 
time Anglicising and Norman influences had thoroughly permeated the 
south of Scotland. Anglo-Saxon colonists from the time of David I. on- 
wards had found a home there, bringing with them a Teutonic language 
and Teutonic customs, which were alike caviare to the Gaels north of 
the Grampians. In course of time the Gaels in the south became com- 
pletely absorbed by the Teutonic element, while those in the north 
retained their pristine purity of blood, language, and customs. 
Thus the process of estrangement between the two sections of the 
Scottish people, culminating ultimately in their complete severance 
except in name, dates from the substitution of Saxon for Gaelic as 
the Court language of Scotland. But theact that more immediately 
led ‘to the adoption by the Highlanders of the clan system was the 
removal by Malcolm Ceanmore of his Court from Scone to Dun- 
fermline. Increased distance from the seat of power meant increased 
danger to life and property. The administration of the laws from 
Dunfermline became, in the remote Highlands, a matter of impossi- 
bility. The inevitable result was that, failing to receive adequate 
protection from the laws of their country, the Highlanders became 
a law unto themselves, revenging injuries in person, and gradually 
reversing the modern axiom of civilisation that “the pen is mightier 
than the sword.” From this state of anarchy arose the clan system. 
Gradually the people grouped themselves together for mutual 
protection, the division of the groups naturally resolving itself, on a 
territorial basis, into communities having common interests in the 
various districts of the Highlands. 

It is a grave error to suppose that the clan system in the High- 
lands was merely a counterpart of the feudal system in England. 
True, the two systems had certain features in common, but at the 
root of the clan system there lay a principle which at once classified 
it as a plant of a different species from the other. Both systems were 
the outcome of an ineffective central authority. The growth of both 
was promoted by the first law of Nature; and the fertile soil in 
which both grew was watered by rivers of bloodshed. But whereas 
the feudal system was based upon a condition of absolute lordship 
on the one hand, and a condition of absolute serfdom on the other, 
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the relations between a Highland chief and his clansmen were of an 
entirely different order. Originally a Highland chief did not owe 
his ascendency over his dependants entirely, or even primarily, to the 
extent of his landed property. That qualification was of minor 
importance as compared with natural qualities which were required 
of him. In a country where bravery was a commonplace and 
cowardice a crime, the possession of extraordinary courage was a 
sine qua non of chiefship, and the possession of other natural talents 
was also a necessary qualification for the leadership of a clan. Once, 
however, a chief had, by the exercise of his talents, established his 
right to the position to which he had been elected, the respect and 
devotion of his clansmen knew no bounds. To this alone is to be 
attributed the great powers which were vested in the chiefs. They 
became leaders and judges as well as landlords, and established 
within the bounds of the territories which they controlled a jurisdic- 
tion which, time and again in the history of the Highlands, was 
sufficiently independent to set at defiance the authority of the king 
himself. But the supremacy thus constituted more closely resembled 
the power which the president of a republic exercises by the free-will 
of a democratic community than the sceptre which is wielded by an 
autocratic sovereign. The absolutism of chiefship was, indeed, 
considerably modified by the necessity which existed of consulting 
in all‘matters of importance the leading members of the clan, and 
where differences arose between the chief and his advisers, the 
former consulted his own dignity and safety when he gracefully gave 
way. So jealously, indeed, did the clansmen maintain their right to 
resist any abuse by their chiefs of the authority bestowed upon them, 
that more than one instance is on record of the latter being deposed 
from their position by the will of the clan when they proved unworthy 
of the trust confided in them. 

In course of time, however, the influence of the chiefs became 
increasingly great, while the independence of the clansmen gradually 
diminished. The result was that while the ties of clanship still 
remained close in theory, the common people became in practice 
simply the dependants of their landlords. But, whether treated as 
members of one family or as tenants bound to do the laird’s bidding, 
the people in their blind devotion never complained ; their chiefs, 
they argued, could do no wrong. 

In its ideal state, the clan system had a patriarchal basis! The 
chief was regarded as the father of his clan, and was looked up to 

' It is probable that the patriarchal element lay at the root of the system of 


government which prevailed in the Highlands from the earliest times. 
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as such by his clansmen and namesakes. If he was feared it was 
the fear of reverence and not of servitude; if he was implicitly 
obeyed the obedience was that of a family to its head ; if he judged 
he also advised ; if he punished he also protected ; if he exacted 
rent he also provided against want. As landlord, as leader, as judge, 
as adviser, as protector, his influence was paramount, and the attach- 
ment of his clansmen to his person, sealed by blood freely shed on 
his behalf, was a governing principle to which history offers no parallel. 

The family ties which thus existed between the chief and his 
followers were strengthened by the self-contained nature of their 
lives. Each district was practically an independent State, and the 
instances of intermarriages with other clans were rare. Hence the 
members of a clan were generally blood relations, and this fact 
largely contributed towards the inception and the perpetuation of 
the inter-clan feuds, which formed one of the most notable features 
of the system. No less did it contribute towards the feeling of self- 
respect which was a characteristic of every clansman, whatever his 
station. Pride of birth was an influence which ruled his life, and the 
fear of disgracing his name and his blood had a wholesome effect 
upon his actions. His standard of ethics was different from that of 
the present day, but he lived up to his standard with all the strenu- 
ousness at his command. He counted it a meritorious act to raid 
the cattle of a hostile clan, and the cattle of the alien Lowlanders 
were considered fair spoil, as a matter of course. But within the 
bounds of the clan territory, the eighth commandment was rigorously 
observed, and the general morality was a pattern to contemporary 
communities. 

The wealth of the clans consisted not in silver and gold, but in 
flocks and herds. Some of the latter were bred in districts from 
which they had been forcibly “lifted,” but their possessors could 
point to the consideration that their late owners probably held 
four-footed property of which they also had, by similar means, 
forcibly deprived their original owners. And thus the practice 
of “cattle-purloining” among the clans was based upon a give- 
and-take principle, which, however, was characterised by 2 maximunr 
of “taking” and a minimum of “giving.” The cattle forays, or 
creachs, as they were called, were ordered by the chiefs, and were 
naturally enough, regarded as a declaration of enmity against the 
clan thus despoiled. They were conducted with great secrecy, and 
bloodshed was, if possible, avoided. When, however, as was fre- 
quently the case, these predatory incursions were accompanied by 
loss of life, the feud became interminable until ample vengeance had 
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been taken. Revenge was inculcated asa duty, the neglect of which 
was accounted a disgrace to the living and a dishonour to the dead. 

But cattle-raiding was not the only, or indeed the primary, cause 
of the feuds which for centuries made the Highlands the seat of 
internecine warfare between the clans. The most trifling incidents 
generally operated in the same direction. An insult, sometimes a 
fancied insult, was sufficient to set the heather on fire. Nothing 
more clearly exemplifies the relationship which existed between the 
chief and his clansmen than the fact that the most unpardonable 
insult which could be offered to a clan was to speak in disrespectful 
terms of its chief. That insult could only be wiped out in blood, 
and as arule no time was lost in so expurging it. It sometimes 
happened that a clan smarting under an affront was numerically too 
weak to take its revenge in the only way which was open to it. It 
bided its time, however, and sooner or later tasted the sweets of 
revenge. The clans had long memories for injuries sustained, and 
the germ of implacable hatred was often transmitted from father to 
son, growing in intensity, until finally extinguished in propitiatory 
blood. 

The succession to the chiefship was determined by the law of 
tanistry, which placed a brother a degree nearer than a son; while 
the law of gavel, providing for the distribution in certain proportions 
of the clan’s property among the various male members of the chief’s 
family, regulated the succession to the land. These laws of suc- 
cession were best suited to the clan system, which was upon a 
military basis. Military ranks were strictly defined under the 
system. Next to the chief, who was the principal commander, came 
the oldest cadet of his family, who commanded the post of honour, 
the right wing, while the youngest cadet commanded the rear. An 
office of peculiar honour was that of standard-bearer. This office 
was hereditary, and a small salary was attached to it. 

The importance of a chief was gauged by the numerical strength 
of his adherents, and by the lavishness of his hospitality. Hospi- 
tality was in those days counted a duty of primary importance, 
and traces of its influence are apparent at the present day in the 
Highlands. Every member of the clan was made welcome on 
festive occasions. He claimed and received at the hands of his 
chief a courteous reception, which made him respect himself more, 
while he reverenced his chief none the less. 

The “fiery cross” of the clans consisted of two pieces of wood 
Shaped like a cross. One end of the horizontal portion was set 
alight, and a piece .of cloth stained with blood was hung from the 
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other end. Two men, each bearing a cross, were sent by the chief 
in. different directions, and, as they ran with all the speed of fleet- 
footed mountaineers, they kept shouting the war cry, or s/ogan, of 
the clan. The cross was delivered from hand to hand, and so it 
was passed on, those who had already been summoned assembling 
meanwhile at the réndez-vous of the clan. By means of this system 
of human telegraphy, the gathering of a clan was accomplished in a 
few hours. It was only in cases of emergency that use was made of 
the fiery cross, but, as these were of frequent occurrence, owing to 
the constant incursions of their foes, the clansmen had sufficient 
opportunities of acquiring expertness in passing on the /arie, and 
celerity in obeying its call. 

The original system of land tenure was a curious exemplification 
of the clan principle. Theoretically, the chiefs held the land from their 
overlords or from the reigning monarch, but in practice it was the pro- 
perty of the clan, vested in the person of the chief, and the rents which 
were paid, principally in service and in kind (a small proportion only 
being in money), were regarded not in the light of payment for the 
use of the land, but as contributions for the maintenance of the 
dignity and comfort of their leaders, tributes of affection and 
reverence from the family to its head. The chieftains and the 
duinewassels (who were afterwards called tacksmen) held land under 
their relative the chief—at a nominal rent as a rule—and they in 
turn sub-let to tenants, the latter again sub-letting to the cottars. 
The great desideratum of the chiefs was to have as many fighting 
men as possible available for their service at a moment’s notice, and, 
as the tenure of land carried with it compulsion for military service, 
a system of subdivision of the land into small lots was introduced, 
which was subsequently a fruitful source of congestion and want. 

Culloden was a staggering blow to the clan system. ‘The Acts 
which were passed in 1746-7 providing for the disarming of the 
Highlanders, the prohibition of the Highland dress, and, most 
important of all, the abolition of the hereditary jurisdiction were 
the finishing blows. By these Acts the spirit of the people and the 
power of the chiefs alike were broken. 

But the death of the clan system has proved the birth of a new 
era for the fighting Highlanders. The proscribed tartan has since 
those days fluttered in the van of many a British army in the hour 
of victory ; for in the interval which has elapsed between Culloden 
and Omdurman, the prowess of the mountaineers has been diverted 

into channels of marked usefulness to their country and immortal 
honour to themselves. W. C. MACKENZIE. 
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THE SUN’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
SPACE. 


HAT the sun, together with the earth and all the planets and 

satellites constituting the solar system, is speeding through 

space towards the constellation of the Lyre is now a well-established 

scientific fact, and some account of the researches which have led to 
this result may prove of interest to the general reader. 

The ancient astronomers, who had no telescopes, and could only 
observe the heavens with the naked eye, thought that the constella- 
tions preserved through all ages the same forms and dimensions. 
Hence the term “fixed,” which has been applied to the stars from 
the earliest times. To show this apparent fixity we may mention the 
unchanged alignments frequently observed between three stars in 
various parts of the sky, which were noted by Ptolemy and which 
still exist. ‘There are many combinations of three stars nearly in a 
straight line. ‘Twenty-five of these are noted by Riccioli. Of these 
may be mentioned the straight line formed by Aldebaran, [ota 
Aurigz, and Capella. Iota Aurigze, which is of the third magnitude, 
lies nearly midway between the other two, which are first magnitude 
stars. The three stars are, however, not exactly in a straight line, 
the middle star being distant more than half the moon’s apparent 
diameter from the line joining the two brighter stars. But such a 
small difference would hardly be appreciable to the naked eye. 

Even Copernicus and Kepler believed the stars to be absolutely 
fixed. Halley was the first who suspected—in 1718—that Aldebaran, 
Sirius, and Arcturus had a “proper motion,” as it is termed, on 
the face of the sky ; but to Cassini is due the credit of having proved 
beyond doubt the apparent motion of certain stars. Observations 
made by Ptolemy and other ancient astronomers were too rough to 
rely on for an accurate determination of the motions in question, so 
Cassini discarded them, and had recourse to more accurate observa- 
tions made with the telescope. He therefore compared his own 
observations of Arcturus, made at the Paris Observatory in 1738, 
with those made by Richer at Cayenne in 1672. From these obser- 
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vations he found that during the sixty-six years which had elapsed, 
this bright star had approached the ecliptic by nearly two minutes 
of arc, which gives an annual motion of about two seconds. Obser- 
vations made by Flamstead at Greenwich in 1690 were also in favour of 
this apparent motion. To test the accuracy of this result, Cassini ex- 
amined the observations made by Tycho Brahé in 1584—observations 
which, although made with the naked eye, were probably as accurate 
as they could possibly be without the aid of a telescope. He found 
that in the 154 years which elapsed between 1584 and 1738, the latitude 
of Arcturus, or its distance north of the ecliptic, had diminished 
about five minutes of arc. This gives an annual motion of about 
two seconds of arc, thus agreeing closely with measures made with 
the telescope. Modern measures give Arcturus a “ proper motion” 
of about 2°3 seconds of arc per annum. ‘The neighbouring star, 
Eta Bootis, showed no such change in its apparent position on the 
celestial vault. Cassini also showed that Ptolemy’s observations of 
Sirius compared with those of Halley gave a considerable “ proper 
motion ” to that brilliant star. Observations in recent years give a 
motion of about 1°32 seconds per annum. 

Modern observations have revealed the existence of still larger 
‘proper motions.” Thus the small star Groombridge 1830 (the so- 
called “ runaway star”) has an annual motion of about 7 seconds of 
arc; Lacaille 9352 about 6°9 seconds ; Cordoba 32416, 6°1 seconds; 
61 Cygni, 52 seconds; Lalande 21185, 4°7 seconds ; Epsilon Indi, 4°6 
seconds ; Lalande 21258, 4°4 seconds ; 40 Eridani, 4*1 seconds; Mu 
Cassiopeize, 3°7 seconds ; Alpha Centauri, 3°7 seconds ; and many 
others of smaller amount. Quite recently it has been found by Dr. 
Kepteyn that a star in the southern constellation Pictor has a 
* proper motion ” of no less than 8°7 seconds per annum, a motion 
which would carry it through a space equal to the moon’s apparent 
diameter in about 214 years. The proper motions of over five 
thousand stars have now been accurately determined, and further 
researches may perhaps show that no really “fixed star” exists in the 
heavens. 

Of twenty-five stars with proper motions exceeding two seconds 
of arc per annum there are only two—Alpha Centauri and Arcturus— 
whose magnitude exceeds the third. Asa large proper motion is 
considered as a test of proximity to the earth, this result is very sig- 
nificant—a significance accentuated by the fact that about half the 
number have yielded a measurable parallax. M. Ludwig Struve 
found for stars of the sixth’ magnitude an average proper motion of 
eight seconds per century. As the mean distance of stars of this 
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brightness should be—on the assumption of uniform size and 
brightness—ten times that of a first magnitude star, we should find 
the mean proper motion of first magnitude stars to be eighty seconds 
in a hundred years. The twenty brightest stars, however, show an 
average motion of only sixty seconds in the same time. Stars of the 
second magnitude show a still slower motion. Instead of fifty 
seconds per century due to their hypothetical distance, twenty-two 
stars of this magnitude yielded a mean motion of only seventeen 
seconds. From these results we see that the brightness of a star is 
not an absolute criterion of its distance, but generally speaking we 
may assume that the fainter stars are on the whole farther from the 
earth than the brighter ones, and that as a general rule faint stars 
have small proper motions. 

How are these “ proper motions” to be accounted for? They 
may be due to two causes: either a real motion in the stars them- 
selves, or else by a motion of the earth and sun through space, which 
would produce an apparent motion in the opposite direction. 
Probably in most cases of proper motion both causes combine to 
produce the observed effect. The sun’s motion through space was 
suggested by the famous Bradley so far back as 1748. He says: 
“If our own Solar System be conceived to Change its Place with 
respect to Absolute Space, this might, in Process of Time, occasion 
an apparent Change in the angular Distances of the fixed Stars ; and 
in such Case, the Places of the nearest Stars being more affected, 
than of those that are very remote ; their relative Positions might 
seem to alter; tho’ the Stars themselves were really immovable. 
And on the other Hand, if our own System be at Rest, and any of 
the Stars really in Motion, this might likewise vary their apparent 
Positions ; and the more so, the nearer they are to us, or the swifter 
their Motions are, or the more proper the Direction of the Motion is, 
to be rendered perceptible to us. Since then the Relative Places of 
the Stars may be changed from such a Variety of Causes, considering 
that amazing Distance at which it is certain some of them are placed, 
it may require the Observations of Many Ages, to determine the 
Laws of the apparent Changes, even of a single Star: much more 
difficult therefore must it be to settle the Laws relating to all the 
most remarkable Stars” (Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, Vol, xlv. For the year 1748, pp. 40, 41). 

In 1760 Tobias Mayer published the proper motions of eighty 
stars, and from an examination of these Mayer thought them un- 
favourable to the hypothesis of the solar motion. Lambert in 1761 
thought it possible that all the stars, including the sun, had a motion 
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through space, but that the sun’s motion of rotation on its axis did 
not necessarily imply a motion of translation. Lalande, however, con- 
sidered that a motion of rotation on an axis does necessitate a motion 
of translation, and this conclusion is now looked upon as highly 
probable, although we cannot absolutely prove it to be true. 

In 1783 Sir William Herschel turned his attention to the. ques- 
tion of the sun’s motion in space, and found that it was moving 
towards a point near the star Lambda Herculis. The investigations 
of Argelander, Peters, and O. Struve led to the following result— 
as stated by M. O. Struve in his Litudes d'Astronomie Stellaire, 
page 108: “Le mouvement du systeme solaire dans l’espace est 
dirigé vers un point de la votite céleste, situé sur la ligne droite qui 
joint les deux étoiles, de troisitme grandeur, + et » Herculis, 4 un 
quart de la distance apparent de ces étoiles, 4 partir de r Herculis. 
La vitesse de ce mouvement est telle, que le soleil, avec tous les 
corps qui en dépendent, avance annuellement, dans la direction 
indiquée, de 1°623 fois le rayon de l’orbite terrestre, ou de 33,550,000 
milles géographiques. L’erreur probable de ce dernier chiffre s’éléve 
i 4,733,000 milles géogr., ou 4 un septi¢me de la valeur trouvée. On 
peut donc parier 40,000 contre un, pour la réalité du mouvement 
propre progressif du soleil, et 1 contre 1 qu’il est compris entre les 
limites de 38 et de 29 millions de milles géographiques.” 

Subsequent researches on this interesting question have fully 
confirmed the general accuracy of this conclusion, at least so far as 
the direction of the motion is concerned. The following are some of 
the positions found for the solar “apex ”—as it is termed—or the 
point towards which the sun is moving. O. Struve placed the apex 
a little following the star Rho Herculis, and between that star and 
Theta Herculis; Ubaghs and Airy found a point not far from Sir 
W. Herschel’s—near Lambda Herculis ; L. de Ball between 84 and 
106 Herculis; Rancken and O. Stumpe near Gamma Lyre, and 
L. Boss a point near Epsilon Lyre, a little north following Vega. 
Subsequent calculations by O. Stumpe place the “apex” at various 
points in the constellation Lyra, the position of the point found 
varying with the mean magnitudes and proper motions of the stars 
used in the computation (Zhe Odservatory, November 1896), but 
as Lyra is a comparatively small constellation, the results may be 
considered as fairly accordant. ; 

As to the actual velocity with which the sun is speeding through 
space, O. Struve has found, from a consideration of the proper 
motions of 392 stars, that the distance traversed by the sun in one 
year is equal to the mean distance of stars of the first magnitude 
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divided by 600,000. Now the mean parallax of stars of the first 
magnitude has been found by Dr. Elkin to be 0-089 of a second of 
arc, which corresponds to a distance of about 2,317,500 times the 
distance of the earth from the sun. Hence the distance traversed 
by the sun in one year is about four times the sun’s distance from 
the earth, or about two-thirds of the earth’s velocity in its orbit 
round the sun. Now as the latter velocity is about eighteen miles 
per second we have the sun’s velocity in space about twelve miles 
per second. Following Struve’s method other astronomers have 
found a velocity ranging from about six miles to thirty miles a 
second. The discordance in these results is chiefly due to our 
imperfect knowledge of the distances of stars of different magnitudes. 
By means of the spectroscope we can obtain a probably more 
accurate determination of the sun’s velocity through space. As is 
well known, the velocity of a star in the line of sight can be found 
by measuring the displacement of the lines visible in the star’s 
spectrum. Now the stars near the position of the solar “apex” 
should be approaching the earth on account of the solar motion, 
and those at the opposite point of the sky—called the “ ant-apex ”— 
should be receding. This method has been employed by several 
astronomers, especially by Vogel at the Potsdam Observatory. This 
able astronomer has found from an examination of forty stars 
that the sun’s velocity through space is about 73 miles a 
second, but an examination of a larger number of stars would be 
necessary before we could consider this result as thoroughly esta- 
blished. From an examination of the spectra of fourteen nebule, 
Professor Keeler, of the Lick Observatory, has found velocities in the 
line of sight, and from these the French astronomer Tisserand has 
deduced a velocity of about 9} miles for the solar motion, a result 
which does not differ widely from that found by Vogel. We may 
therefore perhaps conclude that the velocity of the sun’s motion 
through space is between six and twelve miles per second. The 
average velocity of the stars measured at Potsdam is about 10} 
miles a second, and possibly the sun may have a similar velocity. 
An interesting question suggests itself with reference to the sun’s 
motion through space. Does this motion take place in a straight 
line or in a gigantic orbit round some unknown centre? In Zhe 
Observatory for January 1896 Mr. G. C. Bompas considers that the 
various determinations of the solar “apex” show a tendency to a 
drift along the edge of the Milky Way, and that this drift ‘seems to 
point to a plane of motion of the sun nearly coinciding with the 
plane of the Milky Way, or perhaps more nearly with the plane of 
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that great circle of bright stars, first described by Sir William 
Herschel as inclined about 20° to the galaxy and which passes 
through Lyra, in or near which constellation the solar apex lies.” 

Recent researches seem to show that the centre of the Milky 
Way probably lies in a direction south of Cassiopeia’s Chair and a 
little south of the Milky Way (about R.A. 24)—the sun and solar 
system being probably situated a little to the south of the galactic 
centre and a little to the north of the plane of the Milky Way. 
Now the “apex” of the solar motion lies roughly 90° from this 
position, and judging from the position of the apex found by Sir 
William Herschel, Argelander, and Airy (about R.A. 17" 30™) 
and that indicated by recent researches (about R.A. 19") there 
may perhaps be a shift of the apex towards the centre of the Milky 
Way, which should be the case were the sun revolving round that 
centre. This supposed “shift” in the position of the “apex” may 
of course be more apparent than real, and may perhaps be partly or 
altogether due to errors of calculation. The various positions, how- 
ever, found for the apex show a tendency at least to a shift in position 
towards the supposed centre of the Milky Way. However this may 
be, it seems not improbable that the sun may be revolving round 
the centre of gravity of the Milky Way, which may also be the centre 
of gravity of the whole system of stars composing our visible sidereat 
universe. 

The existence of dark bodies in the universe has been suspected 
by astronomers. Should the sun, in its journey through space, 
come into collision with one of these dark bodies, the result would 
be—were the body a large one—most disastrous to the earth. The 
sun’s heat would be increased to an enormous extent, and—as fore- 
told by St. Peter—“the heavens being on fire” would “be dis- 
solved” and “the elements” would “melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein” would “ be burned up.” 
As, however, the approaching dark body would—at a certain 
distance—begin to shine by light reflected from the sun, it would be 
visible for some time previous to the final catastrophe. 


J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF 
ITALY. 


N the 23rd of March of the present year the Italians celebrated 
the Jubilee, if such it can be called, of the battle of Novara, 
the battle which once more made the Austrians masters of Northern 
Italy, crushed for ten years the movement in favour of national 
independence, and drove Carlo Alberto to abdicate and to seek 
exile and death at Oporto. Although Radetzky’s victory at Novara 
was not quite the last event in the Austro-Italian struggle of 1848-9 
—for the “ ten days of Brescia” and the capitulation of Venice were 
as yet uncompleted—still that memorable day, followed on the 
morrow by the accession of Vittorio Emanuele to the throne of 
Sardinia, may be regarded as the turning-point in the fortunes of 
Italy. Fifty years have now passed away since then, and the 
moment seems opportune to consider the question suggested by 
this anniversary, whether the Italians are really happier and more 
prosperous now than they were before the Résorgimento. 

A generation has nearly elapsed since the completion of Italian 
unity by the occupation of Rome, so that there has been some time 
to judge of the results achieved in the strenuous years which pre- 
ceded that event. In the first flush of enthusiasm it was, of course, 
accepted as an article of historic faith that the Unification of Italy 
had been one of the grandest successes of the century, and this is 
still the view which finds a place in most history-books. But those 
who have passed much time in Italy, talked politics with the people 
and studied the Italian newspapers of all shades of opinion, will 
hesitate to accept this congenial theory. Last year, during the 
so-called Cinguantenario dello Statuto, or “ Jubilee of the Constitu- 
tion” granted by Carlo Alberto on March 4, 1848, nothing was 
more remarkable than the despondency and disillusionment of the 
nation. Yet the ceremony might have been expected to unite all 
classes and parties, for the time at least, in the celebration of the 
first step towards the Risorgimento. So far from that being the case, 
the people have been engaged in showing, by a series of object 
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lessons, that the Unification of Italy and the grant of the Albertine 
constitution have not in the least diminished, but have perhaps 
rather exaggerated, the social misery of the working-classes. The 
very year which witnessed the fiftieth anniversary of the historic 
“five days of Milan,” when the Milanese, or some of them, rose 
against the Austrians, saw also the Milan riots, when barricades 
were thrown up in the streets of the most prosperous town in Italy, 
and Italians fought Italians with quite as much zest as an earlier 
generation had shown in fighting “the foreigner.” The Jubilee year, 
which should have been one of rejoicing, saw too the establishment 
of the state of siege, the sentence of numbers of rioters and journal- 
ists to prison—where many of them, in spite of the pardon or indulto 
of December 29, limited to those who had received sentences of not 
more than two years, still remain—and a general expression of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction all over the country. Ask the average 
Italian to-day whether his fellow-countrymen were not happier before 
his country became a first-class Power, and he will telljyou in an 
epigram that guando si stava peggio, si stava meglio, or, “When we 
were worse off, we were better off.” I have heard Venetians lament 
the decline of material prosperity in Venice since the departure of 
the Austrians ; I have met Sicilians who declared that the poor of 
the south were better cared for under the tyranny of the Bourbons, 
who reserved their punishments for the political personages of the 
middle classes, than under the present constitutional system ; and I 
have been told that the golden age of Tuscany was before the Unity 
of Italy. No doubt great ideas have been accomplished, splendid 
ideals have been achieved ; but now that the poor Italians have to 
sit down quietly and count up the cost, they not unnaturally feel 
that in many respects they are worse off than they were before. 

In no country with which I am acquainted is the burden of 
taxation so appalling as in modern Italy. Talk politics for even a 
few minutes with an Italian, and he will inevitably complain of what 
he has to pay in rates and taxes to the Commune and to the State. 
Over-taxation is draining the life-blood of the nation. I have before 
me the figures of the national expenditure in 1871, the first year of 
complete Italian unity after the occupation of Rome, and those for 
1897. In the former year the expenditure was 1,013,286,422 lire, 
while in the latter it reached the total of 1,624,029,899 lire, being 
an average increase of 23 million lire a year. During the same 
period the national debt has risen from 441 million to 687 million 
lire, and this absorbs no less than 43 per cent. of the annual revenue 
of the State, 27 per cent, more being eaten up by the Army and Navy. 
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Thus only 30 per cent. of the revenue is left over for all other purposes. 
In Italy practically everything is taxed—even billiard-tables and 
pianos have just been made to yield their quota to the revenue— 
and a leading comic paper lately amused its readers by exhibiting in 
human form the various taxes which beset the life of the Italian 
citizen. But not only is everything taxed, but the taxes are so 
arranged that, in the words of Signor Giolitti, the poor pay in 
proportion twice as much as the rich. For in Italy it is the 
necessaries of life—at least, we should consider them as such—the 
bread, the meat, and the sugar, which pay, while the luxuries, though 
generally taxed too, bring in comparatively a small amount. One 
luxury, indeed, is an exception—the Italian State Lottery, in which 
all classes of the community, down to the very poorest, who can 
scrape twenty centesimi together, take tickets every week. A brilliant 
Italian novelist, Matilde Serao, has shown in her admirable “ Paese 
di Cuccagna,” and in some of her shorter stories, the far-reaching 
harm which this system of State-encouraged gambling causes, the 
superstitions which it engenders, and the deprivations which it 
sometimes necessitates. But it brings in 60,000,000 lire a year 
to the Government, and all but the smallest places in Italy have 
their danco lotto, where tickets for Saturday’s draw at the eight 
“wheels” can be taken, and where, on Sunday, lists of winning 
numbers, with perhaps a yellow and a red rose against those held by 
local gamblers, may be seen. But, after all, the /o¢fo is optional, 
while the taxes are not. So bread and sugar cost about thrice what 
they doin England, the sofra/assa on railway tickets makes travelling 
in Italy dearer than anywhere else, while salt is heavily mulcted for 
revenue purposes.! Hence genuine discontent arises, though here 
it is necessary to distinguish. In spite of the assertions of the 
Secolo and other advanced papers, the correct view appears to be— 
so Milanese eye-witnesses of last year’s riots inform me—that 
whereas in most other places, and especially in the south, the 
disturbances were really due to want of food and abject poverty, 
there, on the contrary, where trade is much more flourishing and 
work much more plentiful than elsewhere, the agitation was in- 
dustriously fomented for political ends. Too much importance 
must not be attached to the “protest” elections of two of the 
political prisoners to Parliament at Milan and Ravenna, or to the 


1 In one instance, an English land agent in Italy put up a notice in English, 
‘* Land for sale.” Next day the revenue official informed him that he had in- 
fringed the law. The official had mistaken sale” for the Italian word sa/z,. 
““gait,” 
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election of several of them to the local chambers of commerce ; 
for on these occasions few voted. Certainly the stringent measures 
of the Pelloux Ministry against the Press, which the Seco/o lately 
declared to be “worse than anything done by the Austrians 
or the Bourbons,” indicate that, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment and of the vast majority of the deputies, subversive articles 
in the papers have a great influence upon the inflammable Italian 
temperament. But no one denies that there are large parts of 
Italy where poverty is simply tcrrible, while it has been proved 
statistically that the two nations of Europe which consume least 
meat per head of the population are Spain and the other Latin race 
south of the Alps. Italian ministries come and go, but the taxes, 
once imposed, come to stay. The one part of Italy where the 
people are not ground down by taxes is the little Republic of San 
Marino. 

It is not, however, in respect of taxation alone that Italy is at 
present in a parlous condition. One hardly ever finds an Italian 
who is contented with the way in which the country is governed. 
One of the blessings which Italian unity and independence were 
to bring was a national Parliament. Well, Italy has now had 
for many years its Legislature, and the result is that almost 
half the electorate never takes the trouble to vote at elections, 
while a not inconsiderable number of people cpenly advocate 
the closing of the Senate and Charaber indefinitely. Parliamentary 
debates have quite ceased to interest the electors. At no previous 
period were the galleries at Monte Citorio so empty as they have been 
of late; and, even when the estimates were under discussion—a 
subject of the most vital importance to the over-burdened taxpayer 
—there was hardly a soul in the public tribunes and only a com- 
paratively small number of deputies in the Chamber. “Our depu- 
ties and our senators,” once said to me a very intelligent Govern- 
ment official, “are chatterboxes, who do nothing but talk.” “With 
us,” remarked another Italian, who followed politics closely, “ parlia- 
mentary institutions have had their day ; we should be better without 
a Parliament than with one.” This appears to be the opinion of 
some of the constituencies, one of which, Pietrasanta, has been un- 
represented for more than nine months, and is said to have not the 
slightest desire for a representative. Whenever an election takes 
place the number of actual votes recorded is comparatively small, 
and this is due, not merely to the abstention of the clericals in 
obedience to the papal commands (not always obeyed in practice), 
‘but to the utter indifference of the electorate, and to its disgust with 
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public affairs and with the men who conduct them. Nor is this to 
be altogether wondered at. For, with the sole exception of Signor 
Crispi, whom age, Africa and the bank scandals have now relegated 
to the position of a private member, what statesman of eminence 
has Italy produced since the heroic period of the struggle for unity 
ended? The Marchese di Rudini, who has been twice Prime 
Minister, is a very honest Sicilian nobleman of great wealth but 
little strength of character. He is an ideal Opportunist, a sort of 
Italian De Freycinet, who is a useful stop-gap, but in no sense a 
great man. Signor Giolitti, who has once held the post of President 
of the Council and enjoys a considerable amount of authority in the 
Chamber as a party leader, made no mark as a constructive states- 
man, though his speeches are listened to with attention, because he 
was a patron of the late Ministry, in which one of his nominees 
held a subordinate post. He has lately insisted on the need for 
more equitable taxation, and proposed scrutin de liste as the best 
means of raising the tone of Parliament. General Pelloux, the 
actual Premier, is honest and outspoken, and has shown a creditable 
contempt for humbug and claptrap, which proves him to be a man 
of sense. He is, even by the admission of his opponents, kind- 
hearted, and there is no ground whatever for the charge of cruelty 
brought against him by “Ouida” ; when in command at Bari last year 
during the disturbances, he showed that he was desirous to avoid 
bloodshed. But he does not lay claim to the title of statesman, nor 
is he likely to remain very long in office, in spite of the reconstruc 
tion of his Cabinet—for Ministries in Italy are not only short 
lived but are liable, in spite of large Ministerial majorities, to be 
overturned, as Signor Crispi twice experienced, by sudden gusts 
of temper. Signor Zanardelli, the present Speaker of the Chamber, 
who has often been a Minister but never a Premier, is a learned 
lawyer and a powerful party chief, who has to be consulted in every 
Ministerial reconstruction and has a finger in every rearrangement, 
or rimpasto as the Italians call it, of the Cabinet offices. But he 
again, though he exercises considerable influence both personally 
and through his organ, Za Zribuna, is not a Cavour. As for the 
three parties of the extreme Left, the Radicals, the Republicans, and 
the Socialists, they have a great number of orators who are always 
on their legs in the Chamber, but not a single man of note, now 
that Cavallotti is no more. Cavallotti himself was more of a poet 
than a practical statesman ; and though his policy of friendship 
with France has partially triumphed this year with the conclusion of 
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the Franco-Italian Commercial Treaty! on February 12, he never 
had an opportunity of putting into force in office the theories which 
for years he had advocated in opposition. The Foreign Secretary, 
the Marchese Visconti-Venosta, is a very honest and experienced 
diplomatist, who held that office as far back as 1863, and, after a 
long absence from public life, resumed it in 1896 and again a few 
days ago. He is a conservative of Francophil tendencies, universally 
trusted, but not a genius. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction in Italy, which tends to sap the 
religious feelings of the people to a degree scarcely known elsewhere, 
is the continued schism between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 
During the late illness of the Pope the question of reconciliation 
between the State and the Church was frequently discussed, and the 
somewhat earlier publication of a book, entitled 7/ Papa futuro, 
led to a vigorous debate in the Italian Press as to the possibility of 
finding a modus vivendt. Now it must be apparent to everyone 
that the position of an Italian who is at once a good Catholic 
and a good patriot is most embarrassing. Moreover, this ani- 
mosity between Church and State enters into all the relations 
of life and embitters everything which it affects. By this time 
it must be tolerably obvious that the restitution of the Tem- 
poral Power is impossible. No Government could so stultify 
itself as to withdraw voluntarily from what is, after all, the 
natural capital of the country, after a continuous occupation 
of nearly thirty years. On the other hand, the Vatican policy 
of abstention from Italian politics, summed up in the phrase 
ne eletti, nd elettori, prevents the formation in Parliament of a com- 
pact Clerical party, which perhaps, like the Catholic Centre in the 
German Reichstag, might, under able leadership, have wrung some 
concessions from a Government in need of a majority. There 
remain then only three courses open: one, intervention on behalf of 
the Vatican by some foreign Catholic Power ; two, the submission of 
the Papacy to the order of things established in 1870; and three, 
the continuance of its present irreconcilable attitude. As to the 
first of these causes, it seems unlikely that France, “the eldest 
daughter of the Church,” will repeat her policy of supporting the 
Pope by bayonets, which so disgusted the Roman Republicans in 
1849, and led to the battle of Mentana in 1867. Neither Austria. 
Hungary nor Spain would be in the least inclined to interfere, 
especially as the former, like Germany, is the ally of Italy. As for 

' The Treaty passed the Italian Chamber by 226 to 34, the Senate by 105 to 
16. 
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any concession by the Vatican, that, according to a recent and 
evidently inspired article of the Osservatore Romano, the papal organ, 
is quite out of the question. All things point at present to the 
election of a cardinal as Leo XIII.’s successor who will continue 
Ieo XIII.’s Italian policy. Some day, perhaps, when an entirely 
new generation of cardinals has grown up, to which the Temporal 
Power will be nothing more than an historic memory, the Vatican 
will see the wisdom of coming to some agreement with the Quirinal, 
and thus the Conservative party will receive additional strength from 
its natural ally, the Church, in its struggle against Socialism. At 
present it is significant that one of the most prominent leaders in the 
agitation of last year was a Catholic priest, Don Davide Albertario, 
while one of the clerical chiefs, Signor Crispotti, lately urged that the 
Catholic party should no longer abstain officially from participation 
in the legislative elections, 

Perhaps no part of the Italian kingdom’s recent history has been 
more unfortunate or made it more unpopular with its subjects than 
its colonial policy in Africa. It is well known that those Italians 
who emigrate—I am not speaking merely of those temporary emi- 
grants who seek work in the south of France or in the Canton of 
Ticino—almost invariably go to America, and for preference to the 
Argentine Republic. The Italian Press gives the greatest prominence 
to all that goes on in Argentina, and climate and other considerations 
seem to mark it out as the natural resort of the surplus population of 
Italy. But it had the artificial disadvantage of not being Italian 
territory, and therefore Italy, anxious to imitate the other great 
Powers, must needs embark on a costly and inglorious series of 
adventures in Eritrea. The result of those adventures is matter of 
history, and is, alas! commemorated by a long line of memorial 
tablets and funeral wreaths in many an Italian city. It was re- 
markable that, last December, on the vote for abandoning the 
colony of Eritrea, no less than 83 deputies supported the motion, 
showing thereby their eagerness to be rid of a dependency which 
has swallowed up funds more profitably applicable to Sicily or 
Sardinia. Having conspicuously failed in Africa, the Italian Govern- 
ment must needs begin again, and begin badly, in China. 

The present writer, who heard Admiral Canevaro’s memorable 
statement in the Camera dei Deputati, can testify to the general effect 
of mismanagement which that confession produced. Were Italy 
really a great and rich Power there would be no particular reason 
why she also should not compete in the race for colonies. But she 
is poor, and most of her well-wishers will probably think that she 
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should expend such spare funds as she has upon those portions of 
her own immediate dominions which so sorely need development. 
The condition of Sicily, and even more of Sardinia, calls for urgent 
and thorough remedies. The long-promised visit of the king to the 
latter island, which, in spite of the fact that from 1720 to 1861 it con- 
ferred upon his predecessors their royal title, has always been the 
Cinderella of the Italian realm, may perhaps at last call the serious 
attention of the sovereign and his ministers to that neglected island. 
As another instance of the neglect of the Italian islands may be 
quoted the case of the little Tremiti group in the Adriatic, off the 
promontory of Gargano, whose oak forests inspired Horace with one 
of his most sonorous lines. These islands, comprising a population 
of some hundreds, partly convicts and partly warders and fishermen, 
have actually been overlooked altogether for nearly forty years, 
and a Bill is at present before Parliament for incorporating them 
at last with one of the provinces of the mainland.  Alto- 
gether, according to a calculation made in the Bollettino di 
notizie agrarie a few weeks ago, there are at present no less than 
4,500,000 hectares, or about one-sixth of the entire kingdom, in an 
uncultivated condition. Even within a day’s walk of the walls of 
Rome there is land that might be reclaimed, and the outskirts of 
the “eternal city” remind one, for desolation and solitude, of that 
vast and neglected plain which stretches up to the ramparts of 
Constantinople. Italy may therefore look at home before she 
spends her hardly raised revenues in “ploughing the sands” of 
Africa or aiding in the partition of China. Certainly the colonising 
genius of the ancient Romans has not descended upon the modern 
Italians ; and even the ancient Romans, like the modern Italians, 
allowed their own country to be agriculturally ruined by that system 
of vast estates which Pliny the Elder, and after him many a con- 
temporary journalist, declared to be the curse of the land. 

Foreign affairs are in these days closely connected with colonial 
adventures, and even in Italy the connection has been observable. 
From the time that France, at the instigation of Bismarck, occupied 
Tunis, Italy was driven into the arms of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, and ever since 1882 the Triple Alliance has been the 
corner-stone of European politics. But, looking at the question 
purely from the Italian standpoint, it may be doubted whether this 
arrangement has greatly benefited Italy, and has not rather been a 
source of unnecessary expense—the first point to be considered in 
any estimate of Italian affairs. No doubt the Italians have, asa 
general rule, that aversion from the French which closely-related 
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nations, like near relatives in private life, usually.demonstrate in 
their mutual dealings. But I do not think that any fair-minded man 
can accuse the Italians, as many a French journalist has. accused 
them, of base ingratitude towards France. In the first . place, grati- 
tude rarely exists in politics ; and, in the second, Napoleon III. was 
very well paid by the cession of Nice and Savoy for what he did for 
Italy, which, after all, he did not “free,” as he promised, “ from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.” Mentana, too, as a prominent Italian 
politician exclaimed at the time, “killed the memory of Magenta” ; 
and, on the whole, it would be as irrational to blame the Italians 
for being “ungrateful” to the French as to censure the Bulgarians 
for ingratitude” to the Russians. But was there really any serious 
danger of a French attack upon Italy such as would justify the 
expenditure involved in the adhesion of Italy to the TZ7riplice? 
There was, of course, for years a vigorous newspaper war kept up 
from either side of the Franco-Italian frontier, especially while Signor 
Crispi was Premier. But subsequent events have shown that in 
Paris, at least, the attacks upon Italy were not always the genuine 
outpourings of public opinion, but were inspired, in one case 
notoriously, from the Russian Foreign Office. Now, at any rate, 
the French Press is quite polite to Italy, and, except for one foolish 
and ignorant speech by an obscure deputy, the Franco-Italian Com- 
mercial Treaty passed almost unopposed through both the Senate 
and Chamber in Paris, while the Italian representatives at President 
Faure’s funeral were exceptionally well received. . Whether this 
revival of commercial harmony between the two Latin nations will 
have political results is, even after the visit of the French fleet to 
Sardinia, rather uncertain, especially as the King was studiously 
guarded in what he said on that occasion. A thoroughly good 
understanding between the two countries is much to be desired in 
the interest of general trade and intercommunication, which was 
immensely impeded during the eleven years’ interruption of their 
commercial relations. The pecuniary advantages of the ‘Treaty 
have not yet been felt to the full, but the general opinion in Italy 
seems to be that slowly but surely Italian trade will benefit by it. It 
is said that the Calabrias and Sicily, where poverty is specially 
severe, will thus recover the largest market for their figs and olives. 
The north, on the other hand, will be stimulated by the competition 
of French products, which were practically excluded from the Italian 
market owing to the previous high tariff. On the other hand, it is a 
distinct advantage that Italy should remain on good terms with Austria- 
Hungary, a Power which no sensible body of public opinion among 
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Italians—for the so-called “ Irredentists” are an insignificant, if 
noisy, minority—wishes to have as an enemy. Daniele Manin, the 
President of the short-lived Venetian Republic of 1848-9, himself 
declared that, after the annexation of Lombardy and Venetia to 
Italy, Austria should be the friend and ally of the Italians, thus 
anticipating the alliance of 1882. The efforts of some Italians 
at Trieste and of Signor Barzilai and his friends in Italy to 
keep up an agitation’ for the “redemption” of Trieste, Istria, 
Gorizia, and the Trentino are likely to be futile, for this excellent 
reason, among others, that Trieste would be commercially ruined 
if annexed to Italy, while the people of the South Tyrol pay 
smaller taxes now than they would if included in Italian territory. 
Thus, as Italy and Austria-Hungary have no serious cause of 
difference now, there is every reason to desire the continuance 
of friendship between them. With Italy, now officially styled by 
the British Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs “our 
friend and ally,” we have, as has long been understood, a secret 
treaty, of which the precise terms have always been a mystery, 
but which is supposed to contemplate a mutual action of the two 
fleets under certain contingencies. It should be mentioned, to the 
credit of the Italian Foreign Office, and more especially of its 
late occupant, that the share of Italy in the settlement of the 
Cretan question, largely owing to Admiral Canevaro’s practical and 
personal experience in Cretan waters, was considerable. The practi- 
cal unanimity with which the Chamber of Deputies voted the Italian 
quota of the Cretan loan, proves that Italy still sympathises with the 
aspirations of another people for independence. And, more 
recently, an energetic Genoese journal has been urging the citizens 
of Genoa to take up the medizeval traditions of the Italian Republics 
in the Levant and develop Italian trade in that island, which so many 
traditions connect with Italy, and for the scientific exploration of 
which the Italian Government is about to send out a commission of 
savants, as it is also sending on full-pay six officers and eighty-six 
non-commissioned officers of the cavadinieri to organise the Cretan 
gendarmerie. 

As a result, then, of a review of Italian affairs after over fifty 
years of Constitutional Government and nearly thirty of complete 
unification, the sympathiser with Italian aspirations must confess to 
a sense of disappointment. The heroic age has given place to one 

1 Somewhat accentuated this year in consequence of the proposal to establish 
a Slav school at Pisino in Istria, and the subsequent meeting of the ‘ Italian ” 
party at Trieste on January 15. 
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of bronze ; the great ideals of the Risorgimento have been tarnished 
by contact with the world of dull, prosaic facts. Italy is experiencing 
the disadvantages of liberty without prosperity, and of independence 
without resources. Too much has been attempted in too short a 
time ; vast sums have been wasted on unproductive, and sometimes 
unnecessary, public works for political reasons; the country has 
aimed at being a great Power, while as yet it was hardly out of its 
swaddling clothes; taxation has grown, and goes on growing, with 
out any sign of diminution, until not a few ask themselves whether 
the game is worth the candle. There are too many officials, 
whose salaries, small individually, form in the aggregate a serious 
item in the budget. The currency is, in spite of the re-issue of silver 
in March, still largely paper and still greatly depreciated, so that 
the sovereign fetches over twenty-seven lire instead of twenty-five. 
Social strife, the division of Church and State, the burden of arma- 
ments beyond the strength of the people, the impoverishment of thc 
country—such was not the picture of the future which presented 
itself to the enthusiasts of 1849. Yet truth compels one to describe 
it as a faithful account of free and independent Italy up to date. 


W. MILLER. 
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INCE the appearance of Mr. J. G. Frazer’s article on Totemism, 
contributed to the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” and subse- 
quently, with additions, issued in book shape,' materials for an 
account of the subject have multiplied; new and important observa- 
tions upon the practices of the aborigines of Central Australia 
have been accumulated by Mr. Baldwin Spencer, M.A., and Mr. 
I. F. Gillon, Special Magistrate and Sub-protector of the Aborigines, 
and published in their just issued work “ The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia.” In this new and important book Mr. Frazer takes 
a keen interest, declaring it to contain “a full description of what 
is perhaps the most extraordinary set of customs and beliefs ever 
put on record.” Ona subject such as this, no living scholar can 
speak with so much authority as the author of the “ Golden Bough,” 
which I have already described, without winning universal consent, 
as the most epoch-marking book of the last half-century. In due 
time I hope to have something to say concerning the book of Messrs, 
Spencer and Gillon itself, and concerning Mr. Frazer’s comments 
upon it. At present I may only venture with some timidity upon 
one ortwo points. The Australians with whom Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillon deal are, Mr. Frazer holds, entitled to rank at the very bottom 
of the savage scale. Two points are advanced as illustrating this. 
They have never yet, though suffering much from cold, had the idea 
of using for purposes of warmth the furs of the animals they kill and 
eat, but “huddle, naked and shivering, about little fires, into which, 
when they drop off tosleep, they are apt to roll.” Once again, and 
more remarkable still, they steadfastly reject the idea that mankind 
is propagated by the union of the sexes. What beliefs on the subject 
they entertain I may not at present declare, but will content myself 
with taking Mr. Frazer’s assertion that every connection is in the 
opinion of these races what, chiefly in the case of personages for 
whom supernatural gifts are claimed, we are accustomed to call 
immaculate. SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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